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Does inftin@ depend upon organiza- 
tion and the vital fenfibility? and 
can philofophers jufily deny to man 
the fame inftinét as the brutes pof- 
Sefs? 

Opinionum commenta delet dies ; 


Nature judicia confirmat. 
Cicero, Net. Deo. Lib. U1. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 
T moftly happens that thofe who 
have written upon pfychology 
have had no other intention than to 
form a feét, and render their name 
illuftrious, even at the expence of 
truth. But for myfelf, caft weak 
and helplefs into the midft of human 
opinions, I will advance nothing 
that cannot be fupported by exam- 
ple, and that is not founded upon 
obfervation. Nature has ever been 
my guide; and,though I may chance 
to fiumble, yet it is the only road 
that can ultimately lead to truth. 
A theory may be luminous, fim- 
ple, and eafy, and yet not be trues 
fuch a one is that which only admits 
mere mechanifm in the ingenious 
organization of animals, and even 
of plants. Who gives to the former 
the moral affections: and who gives 
to all beings, life ; and the principle 
of growth and re-produétion? What 
known phyfical powers are capable, 
by themfelves, of producing thofe 
independent motions which are per- 
petuated by re-production? We 
muft neceflarily acknowledge a vital 
principle, the caufe of which is 
hidden from us, and which does 
not proceed like other mechanical 
laws, though we know nothing in 
exiftence which is not under the 
dominion of phyfical energies. 
However obfcure and incompre- 
henfible this vital force may appear, 
are we not compelled to admit all 
its powerful efieéts, when we ri- 
Vou. I, 


goroufly examine organifed bodies, 
both animal and vegetable? and do 
we every day reject things equally 
obfcure and inexplicable; fuch, for 
example, as the caufe of attraction, 
of magnetifm, of electricity, and 
many other phenomena? We are fur- 
rounded with prodigies and darknefs; 
and theantients, who poffeffed at leaft 
as much philofophy as we, though 
they were deficient in fkilful natu- 
ralifts, were compelled to revert to 
occult faculties; that is, the caufe 
remained concealed from their ob- 
fervation, as it yet is from ours, and 
probably will be for fome ages to 
come. We are manifeftly wrong in 
treating thefe qualities as abfurd; 
for it does not follow that a thing 
mutt be thus, becaufe the immediate 
caufe of its production is unknown. 
There exifts, then, in vegetables 
and likewife in animals, a vital 
power greatly fuperior to thofe phy- 
fical principles which are at prefent 
known and inveftigated. This fub- 
ftance, or rather their foul, i. e. their 
vital force, which animates thefe 
beings, is the caufe of all the effects 
which we obferve amongthem. It 
is inconteftable that, in proportion 
as we advance in phyfical know- 
ledge, we are compelled to confefs 
that it is infufficient to explain the 
organic phenomena of every living 
body. It is a trogyor, a ro Sitor, as 
Hippocrates obferves, which, in the 
progrefs of difeafes, as in that of 
health, governs and rules thefe 
wonderful organic machines. Un- 
doubtedly they follow, in fome de- 
gtee, certain phyfical laws, fubje 
in a great meafure to thofe general 
ones- common to animate and in- 
animate creation ; but they are ab- 
folutely independent of them in the 
majority of their operations. Such are 
the affimilation of aliment, the fecre- 
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tions, the progreffive growth, the re- 
roduction of parts, generation, &c. 
t is life which prefides over all thefe 
actions; it directs them towards the 
rofeffed end of utlity, by the laws 
of fenfibility in animals, or by thofe 
of contractibility in vegetables *. 
We are too apt to limit Nature: 
fhe is more vaft than the narrow 
confines of our conceptions. 

When we iffue from the womb of 
our mother, is not the foul devoid 
of ideas, and deftitute of knowledge, 
but fufceptible of acquiring them 
through the medium of fenfation, 
feeking pleafure, and avoiding pain? 
What is the caufe of this? Is it 
not a fentiment of felf-prefervation, 
which, watching over the fecurity 
of our exiftence, inftruéts us without 
fubjedting us to the ordeal of fuffer- 
ing? Thefe are the functions of that 
fubftance which animates and vi- 
vifies fenfible organic bodies: it is 
their foul, theirvital principle, From 
hence proceeds the firft and moft 
certain of all movements anterior 
to every idea, and independent of 
all refle&tion. Such is life, that 
unknown but certainty real energy, 
that primitive caufe which animates 
plants as well as animals. It is an 
snftiné, an independent action, which 
is neceflary to them. 

In fact, a new-born infant is fur- 
rounded with external dangers and 
perils, toall ofwhich itis liable. Could 
it poffibly know how to avoid them 
without jnfiiné&, which beftows fen- 
fibility? A child is not a mere au- 
tomatical machine, which moves 
only when acted upon by other bo- 
dies; itis a fentient being, and yet 
deprived of the light of reafon, 
How does he know that there is in 
the breatts of his mother a nutri- 
tiaus liquid? How does he know to 
fuck, to difcover it? How does he 
know that, by fucking, the milk flows 

* Such are the movements they petiorm 


in their organs of generation, as Desfon- 
taines and Linnaus have obferved ; fuch are 





all the a of the expanfion and 


clofing of the leaves of flowers, their eon- 
Rant direftion, &c, 
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into his own bofom ? How does the 
mother learn to deprive herfelf of 
the comforts of repofe and freedom, 
to devote herfelf to fuch painful, ta 
fuch difagreeable funétions ? What 
is the return fhe can expect? what 
is the advantage fhe can derive? 
Nature is the principle which infti- 
gates to thefe facred duties! But 
what can we comprehend by this 
word nature, if it do not mean 
inftinét ? 

Obterve thofe unfortunate beings, 
deprived of their parents by a crue] 
fate, in all the helplefinefs of tender 
and feeble infancy: have they not, 
neverthelefs, difcovered in the boe 
fom of the country, and in the 
depths of forefts, nourithing food, 
and an afylum from the beatts of 
prey, by the mere force of inftinét? 
Such were thofe young favages of 
Hanover, in 1724; of Lithuania, in 
1661; of Heffe, in 1544; of Tran- 
fylvania, in 1717; of the Pyrenees, 
in 1719; of Bamberg, of Cham- 
pagne, in 1731; of Aveyron, &c, 
and John de Loudyn, of whom Boer 
haave fpeaks, The hiftory of the 
others has been written by Connor, 
Tulpius, Camerarius, Condamine, 
Rzaczinkky, Schelhammer, &c. 

But, independently of thefe rare 
and curious facts, we haye daily ex- 
amples under our eyes of the initin® 
of children. Every thing which is 
indifpenfably neceflary to their ex- 
iftence is furnifhed them immedi- 
ately by Nature, or elfe the has or- 
ganized them in fuch a manner as 
to enable them to fucceed in feek- 
ing. It is not mere mechani{m, 
becaufe they require that from their 
fenfibility, in order toafcertain good 
and to avoid evil; but it is a fenti- 
ment which, thoygh blind, is inex- 
preflibly fure. The illuftrious Bufs 
fon appreciated it well, when he 
conceded it to animals, though with 
limitations*; and, in my opinion, 
he is very erroneoufly attacked on 
that head by Condillac +, who has 


* Vol. LV. p. 77, et feq. Ed. Sto, 
t Traiié des Animaux. Chap. Vs 
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carried the inftin& of animals to- 
wards mechanifm; a theory which 
creates a thoufand inexplicable ob- 
jets. How can we account for 
many furprifing a¢tions which we 
obferve among thofe creatures, and 
which they know how to vary them- 
felves, according to exifting circum- 
ftances? The fox increafes his cun- 
ning towards his prey ; the beaver 
elevates, lowers, changes, or enlarges 
his aquatic habitation according to 
the difpofition of the rivers; he con- 
itruatsdykes, to fecure himielf againft 
inundations: the young fwallow is 
impatient iv his cayeat theapproach 
of the migratory period, though he 
has never experienced it before: the 
fouthern mallards, who quit theireggs 
in fearch of food, do not tear fo 
much down from themfelves to cover 
thofe eggs, for the fake of neceflary 
warmth, as thofe of the northdo: the 
labouring bees, who have no parent, 
produce their own larva by nourith- 
ing them with the moft delicate 
food, according to the exquifite dif- 
covery of Shirach. But it would 
require an immenfe fpace to re- 
count all the various kinds of induf- 
try which charatterife animals, and 
particularly thofeof the infeé tribes! 
To defcribetheir forefight, who con- 
firu& magazines of provifions, and 
fecure themfelves againft the rigours 
of winter ; if all thefe actions be pro- 
duced by neceflity, if they proceed 
from the moft exquifite mechanifm, 
they have an innate principle which 
animates them, and dire@s them to 
their proper end ;- which regulates 
their progrefs, which perceives pre- 
vioufly, which even forefees the bad 
times that are to come by the mere 
laws of fenfibility. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infufa per 
art 


us 
Mens agitat molem, et mugno fe corpore 


mijcet. VireG. 
Animals are not deprived of a 
fort of reafon, as has been too long 
pretended. We do a greater injury 
to human reefon by denying this 
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fa& than by admitting it: there is 
no fear that we fhall be levelled with 
the brute creation; there are too 
many points of feparation. 

Can we in faé& maintain, in an en- 
lightened age, that byputhefis which, 
according to Boyle, has been a laft- 
ing difgrace upon the human cha- 
racter, that the beafis are pure ma- 
chines! This paradox was advanced 
among the moderns, for the firft 
time, by Gomez Pereira, a Spanith 
doctor, in his Antoniana Margarita, 
printed in 1554, a book which had 
coft him thirty years’ labour. But, 
certainly, even that was not a fuffi- 
cient time to fupport well fuch an 
error! It is well known, that the 
Cartefians maintained this apho- 
rifm, to prevent the overthrow of 
their fyftem; fpite of the evidence 
which has always been to be found 
of the fenfibility of thefe creatures, 
The expreffion of the niece of. Def- 
cartes, refpecting her Canary-bird, 
Contained more philofophy in it 
than the whole fyftem of that ex- 
traordimary genius. Did he never 
hear the mournful bleating: of the 
feeble lambkin that is about to be 
flaughtered; the boifterous joy of 
the dog that finds his mafter; the 
piercing cries of love; the plaintive 
accents of grief; the repeated cla- 
mours of diftrefs; and the foft mur- 
murs of pleafure among animals ? 

Independently of the firft mo- 
tions of inftinét that we notice in 
the infant, and in every new-born 
animal, which are indifpenfably 
neceflary for the prefervation of its 
exiflence, we may commemorate 
thofe which develope themfelves in 
the progrefs of human life. In- 
fants are impelled, by this infliné, 
to every kind of lively aétion that 
can expand, harden, and improve 
their organs, They run, jump, 
hallvo, fight, love noife, and every 
corporeal exercife which nature 
fuggefis to them, and but for which 
they would be expofed to the dif- 
eafes of idlenefs and enervating 
inactivity. 

4R2 
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Nor is it only ina ftate of health 
that this infin difplays itfelf:— 
how numerous its refources in dif- 
eafe, are unknown even to phyfi- 
cians! The difguft of food, does 
it not arife from over-repletion, or 
when the ftomach cannot digeft it ? 
Ifa burning fever throb in the veins, 
do we not naturally feek for aci- 
dulated and refrefhing liquids; or 
for ftrengthening food and ftimulat- 
ing remedies, when afthenia reigns 
in the animal fyftem? Hunger, 
thirft, and the greater part of the paf- 
fions, which are purely animal, are 
they not infallible figns of the pre- 
ferving inftin& of beings? With- 
out puthing thefe ideas fo far as the 
immortal Georges-Erneft Stahl, we 
are yet compelled to admit the ob- 
fervations which he has examined 
and developed with fo much ge- 
nius, though with fomewhat of ob- 
feurity. 

If we go ftill farther, and con- 
fider that ungovernable, that ar- 
dent, refiftlefs, and over-bearing 
paffion which feizes upon every 
heart what produces it? what 
points out to us the want of an- 
other fex of our own fpecies with 
whom to unite ourfelves in bonds 
at once ftrong, facred, and agree- 
able? Is not that alfo inftin@, i. e. 
that incomprehenfible refult of the 
organization directed by fenfibi- 
lity ? operations which take place 
equally among the human race and 
the brute creation. 

If reafon alone fupplies the place 
of inftiné in the human fpecies, it 
muft then be the only guide of the 
infant while yet in the cradle; it 
muft equally direét the wild fallies 
of youth, and the frigid caution of 
age. We fhould aé, we fthould 
love, we fhould do every thing by 
reafon ; that is, we fhould very of- 
ten not aé at all, or we fhould be 
afraid to expofe ourfelves, unlefs 
experience had taught us, and we 
knew decidedly how we ought to act. 
low fhould we teach an infant, de- 
void of infin@, to fuck at the 
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breaft, being equally devoid yet"of 
reafon? Mutt he begin by fearch- 
ing, trying, fumbling blindly, in 
order to afcertain that which is 
good, to know that which is bad? 
that is, he muft fwallow the poifon 
to difcover that which is nutrici- 
ous ; he muft hazard dying a thou- 
fand times before he can know how 
to live once. Reafon is fure only 
from experience; or rather, it is 
founded upon the refults of experi- 
ence; whilft inftin&t, though inex- 
perienced, is never blind refpeéting 
thofe things which are fubjeéed to 
it, as are all thofe that are necef- 
fary to exiftence. It feizes imme- 
diately the good, and rejects in- 
ftantly the bad. It. refembles tafte 
in the fine arts; it is a fure crite- 
rium, which forms reafon, which is 
even, in fome degree, the funda- 
mental bafe of it, both in man and 
brute; for we have feen that it'is 
impofiible to deny to thefe lafta 
fort of rule of condué analogous 
to ours (proportionally), but much 
lefs perfect. 

What, then, is inftiné, properly 
fpeaking? Itis a fentiment which 
proceeds direétly from felf-love; 
which, enlightened by the warmth 
of fenfibility, aéts by the help of 
the organs ; which feeks after plea- 
fure, and flies pain; which does 
whatever is proper to preferve life, 
and whatever is connected with the 
reproduction of every fenfible and 
organifed being. It has wants, and 
it muft therefore fupply them ; be- 
caufe the love of life is the firft of 
all the moral energies, and becaufe, 
according to nature, life is fyno- 
nymous with pleafure, and death 
with pain. All thefe things being 
only fimple fentiments, are merely 
phyfical; but their laws are not, 
neverthelefs (as we have feen), the 
fame as thofe of unorganifed bodies. 
We cannot, indeed, regard inftin® 
as proceeding from moral know- 


ledge ; this laft is merely acceffory, 


and is acquired by experience ; and 
organifed beings could exceed this, 
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if their wants, in the various pe- 
riods of their exiftence, were not 
different from thofe of their in- 
fancy. It is not, therefore, necef- 
fary to mention here that kind of 
delicacy of judgement in animals 
which properly belongs to reflexion 
and thought, objects which have 
been admirably illuftrated by Locke, 
Condillac,Charles Bonnet, Kant,&c. 

The admiffion of inftiné, there- 
fore, rejects all innate ideas, a the- 
ory which has been completely re- 
futed by Locke. It is coeval with 
organization; modified by that, it 
confequently depends upon parti- 
cular conformation: it may be 
changed by deftroying the organs, 
becaufe we change the animal at 
the fame time that we take from 
him wants, give him other fenti- 
ments, other pleafures, &c, The 
eunuch retains nothing of love, but 
the paflions of envy and jealoufy ; 
the inftiné& of beings varies alfo in 
proportion as the omnipotent hand 
of Time changes us, and deprives 
us gradually of our exterior life. 
There would be other alterations in 
our inftinét, if we could acquire a 
greater number of fenfes, 

It refults from what has been 
faid above, that fenfibility confti- 
tutes inftinét in an organifed, living 
body ; that this fenfibility is the 
principle of life in them, fome effects 
of which we are acquainted with, 
but are totally ignorant of the pri- 
mitive and original caufe; that 
man is provided as well as animals 
with a kind of forefight which en- 
fures his fafety, and teaches him 
the moft effectual method of fecur- 
ing it; that, independently of in- 
ftin@, animals have likewife moral 
knowledge, which is acquired, and 
is indifpenfably requifite for them 
through their life; but that man is 
infinitely fuperior in organization, 
and confequently, in the aggregate, 
ef knowledge and reafon*. Yours, 

THRASYMACHUS, 


* Herm. Samuel Reimarus, in his ** All- 
&meine Betrachtungen uber die triebe der 
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EXTRACT OF TWO MEMOIRS 
RELATIVE TO EGYPT; ONE 
ON THE LAKE OF MENZALEH; 
THE OTHER ON THE VAL# 
LEY OF THE LAKES OF NaA- 
TRON, &c. BY GENERAL 
ANDREOSSY. 


THE Delta, properly fpeaking; 
is, as is well known, that part of 
Lower Egypt which is comprifed 
between the two principal branches 
of the Nile; namely, the weftern, 
which defcends to Rofetta, and the 
eaftern, which flows into the fea at 
Lefbos, below Damietta. To the 
eaft of this laft branch, and confe- 
quently beyond the Delta, is a lake 
of great extent, which proceeds in 
a parallel direction towards the fea, 
and is feparated from it only by a 
ftrip of low earth, fteril, and at dif- 
ferent places narrow. In antient 
times it took its name from the city 
of Tennys; but it is now called the 
Lake of Menzaleh. 

No modern traveller has been 
able to procure any correét in- 
formation relative to this lake, on 
account of the favage and feroci- 
ous habits of the people who inha- 
bits its borders, or who fail upon 
its waters; but the operations of 
the French army in Egypt rendered 
it neceffary to reconnoitre it @ la 
militaire, and General Andrédily 
was entrufted with the execution of 
this project. 

D’Anville, notwithftanding the 
extent of his refearches, and the 
accuracy of his obfervations, could 
not avoid committing fome errors 
in his map of Egypt. He gave to 
the lake of which we are new 
fpeaking the form of an elliptical 
thitre, hauptfachlich ihre Kunftriebe,’* 
(Hamburg, 1760, 8vo.) admits inftiné ia 
man; but this German theologian wrongly 
denies to animals the intelleftual know- 
ledge which Condillac, and many others, 
have juftly attributed to them. See alfe 
8© Mélanges de Littérature,’”’ vol. U1. 
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arch; he omitted to mark down to 
the north-eaft of the Menzaleh a 
very confiderable peninfula, which, 
projecting into the lake, divides it 
into two unequal bays, the largeft 
of which is to the eaft. He makes 
no mention of the two villages of 
Matharich, which are nearly con- 
tiguous to this peninfula, though 
they are; by their pofition and nu- 

_merous population, very import- 
ant places, and occupy the.only in- 
habited iflands which there now are 
on the lake. Laftly, the dimen- 
fions which this celebrated geogra- 
pher has given to the Menzaleh 
differ greatly from thofe which the 
engineers accompanying Andréoffy 
have laid down in a map that they 
drew by his orders, and which is 
fubjoined to the memoir we are 
now analyfing. 

Whilft D’Anville, for example, 
gives more than fifty-feven thou- 
fand toifes from the fquare tower 
below Lefbos to the mouth Pélufia- 
que, its total extent, according to 
the map of Andréofly, is no more 
than forty-five thoufand fix hun 
dred and feventy-feven toifes. 

In the courfe of this extent, the 
nayrow neck of land opens in four 
different places, which produces a 
communication with the fea, One 
of thefe openings is blocked up by 
an aftificial bank. The three others 
may be entered by boats. The 
neareft to Damietta is called Dy- 
béh; it is the fame with the Mende- 
fian Mouth of the antients. It was 
through this that the author enter- 
ed on the lake. The fecond, 
which is the antient Tanitic Mouth, 
is called Omm-Faredje. The third, 
and which is the moft eafterly, is 
the Pelujian Mouth of the antients, 
It was quite navigable in the time 
of Alexander, fince it was by this 
very mouth that the conqueror 
penetrated into Egypt: though they 
foon filled it with mud, as the 
word peluje  fufficiently indicates, 
which has this fignification in Greek, 
.as well as Zineh in the Arabic lan- 


guage, which is the name given to 
a modern city built in the neighbour- 
hood of its ruins, This mouth, 
however, is not fo obftruéted at 
prefent, but that the boats of the 
lake Mengaleh are enabled to pafs 
through it,in order to carry on a 
contraband intercourfe with Sy ria. 
‘The waters of the Nile flow alfo 
into this lake by four different ca- 
nals or branches, and the canals 
correfpond fo exaétly with the 
mouths of which we have juft fpoken, 
that there is reafon to believe, that, 
previous to the exiftence of the 
Lake Menzaleh, thefe canals pro- 
ceeded as far as the fea, by crofling 
that part of terra firma which is 
now covered with the lake, The 
mott eaftern of thefe branches is laid 
down in D’Anville’s maps Gene- 
ral Andréofly had no occafion to 
examine it, but he has defcribed 
the other three, which are called 
Moez, Achmoum, and Farefkour. 
The breadth of the canal of Moez 
is from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty métres* ; its depth three or 
four, During the overflow, it emp- 
ties a confiderable body of water 
into the Lake, On its right bank 
are the ruins of the. great and im- 
portant city of Tanis, now Sann, or 
Samna, where the fifhermen of the 
lake carry their falt fihh, which 
they exchange for dates, that 
are brought thither from Sahehteh : 
add to this, that it is impoffible 
not to difcern in this canal the 
antient ' Tanitic branch ; but it is 
much more difficult to decide which 
of the other two may be regarded 
@s the antient Mendefan branch. 
On that which is°called the Ca- 
nal of Achmoum is fituated the 
city of Menzaleh, which has given 
its name to the whole lake; and 
its inhabitants, which amount to 
about two thoufand, together with 





* The méire is one of the new French 
meatfures of length, introduced by the revo- 
lution ; it ‘is equal to 39,37023 E. inches, 
or 9 feet 11,296 lines, Freach. Editor. 
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thofe of Matharyeh, amounting 
nearly to eleven hundred, affume 
the exclufive right of fifhing with 
five or fix hundred boats,*of which 
they are the proprietors. They 
exclude entirely the other rzverays, 
who are eftimated at nearly thirty 
thoufand: their chief, the Sheik 
Hhacan Toubar, draws’ from this 
filhery an immenfe profit, as the 
lake is extremely abundant. A 
great part of the fifh is exported in 
a falted ftate. 

The peninfula of Menzaleh pof- 
feffes fome very fine rice fields, as 
well as that of Damietta; there are 
alfo two marais falans. 

The water of the lake is brackifh, 
except towards the mouth of the 
canal, which renders it fit to drink 
for a confiderable diftance, accord- 
ing to the Nile’s greater or lefs vo- 
lume of water. 

This lake contains many iflands, 
all of which are fteril and uninha- 
bited, with the exception of thofe 
of Matharyeh, Two of thefe 
iflands deferve a particular defcrip- 
tion, becaufe they prefent to. us 
the ruins of two cities once con- 
fiderable; Tennys, which formerly 
gave its name to the lake, and 
Thounah. 

General Andréoffy makes am ob- 
fervation on the origin of the lake 
of Menzaleh, which is perfeétly in 
wnifon with the different facts that 
we have brought forward. This 
lake, which at firft fight appears to 
poffefs fome circumftances fimilar 
to thofe which are obfervable on 
the banks of the ci-devant Lan- 
guedoe, does not, however, owe its 
origin to the fame caufe, It is not 
a diminution of the fea; as a proof 
of this, it is fufficient to examine 
the nature of its bottom, where the 
mud of the Nile is always to be 
found ; but to this grand and pri- 
mary evidence the author adds va- 
rious.other proofs, We have feen 
thet the prefent mouths of thisdake 
clearly demonftrate, by their pofi- 
tien and direétion, that they have 
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been the continuation and conclu- 
fion of different canals or branches 
by which the Nile empties its wa- 
ters, By founding carefully along 
that direction, where, it is proba- 
ble, was once the antient Tanitic 
branch, General Andréoffy difco- 
vered beneath the waters of the 
lake, along its whole courfe, a canal 
palbably deeper than the reft, 

At a very little diftance likewife 
from this line are to be found the 
ruins of Tennys and of Thounah, 
Thefe two cities certainly were not 
built in the lake; they exifted pre- 
vious to its formation: probably 
they were placed on the banks of 
the Tanitic branch; if they were 
elevated above the waters of the 
lake, jt is becaufe, like all the ci- 
ties of Egypt which ere within the 
bounds of the periodical overflow 
of the Nile, they were placed on 
artificial piles, and the earth* wag 
increafed by the addition of rub- 
bifh. 

From an attentive confideration 
of all thefe facts, we may fafely 
conclude, with our author, that 
the lake of Menzaleh has been pro- 
ducea by the deftruétion of the 
equilibrio between the waters of the 
fea, and of the Tanitic, Mendefian, 
and Pelufian branches, 

But where did this arife? Gen. 
Andréoffy attributes this event to 
various caufes; one of the princi- 
pal was probably the increafe of 
the branch of Damietta, which, 
excavated at firft by human hands, 
has progreflively enlarged itfelf from 
the moft eaftern branches of the 
Nile; which, finding themfelves 
weakened, could no longer oppofe 
the influx of the fea, particularly 
at that feafon when it is driven to- 
wards the coaft of Egypt by. the 
north-eaft winds. ‘Thefe waters 
having broken their way into the 
interior, found no difficulty in hol- 
lowing out a depth of one or two 
metres, which was fufficient in a 
foil naturally fo low and loofe for 
producing the lake of Menzalch. 
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In order to drain this lake, it 
will be neceffary to edge ‘with 
ditches the bed of the interfecting 
branches of the Nile ; contract, by 
degrees, that of the branch of Da- 
mietta; and introduce into the 
fpace comprifed between thefe dif- 
ferent branches the water of the 
Nile impregnated with flime, thus 
forming an annual depofit which 
would progreffively increafe the 
foil. Such are the means by which, 
according to our author, this great 
enterprize might be effected. 

General Andréoffy, in his firft 
Memoir, has defcribed a country 
which the Nile has laid under wa- 
ter; that which forms the objeé of 
the fecond Memoir, appears, on 
the contrary, to have been vacated 
by this river. 

There is to be found, in the de- 
fert of Lybia, to the weft of Lower 
Egvpt, two parallel vallies conti- 
guous to each other, and which 
proceed from the fouth-eaft to the 
north-weft ; the one is Known by 
the appellation of the Lakes of Na- 
tron, and the other, which is be- 
yond the firft, on the fide of Egypt, 
is denominated, by geographers, 
Bahr-Bela-Mé, i. e. the water- 
lefs river. 'Thefe two vallies, which 
are feparated only by a narrow 
bank, feem to have ferved as a 
bafis for the waters of the Nile, at 
Jeaft partially, before the antient 
kings of Egypt were able entirely 





to direct this river into the valley” 


which it now occupies. The form 
of thefe vallies, the name of the 
Waterlefs River, the vertebre of 
fifh which our travellers have found 
there, as well as whole petrified 
trees, may be confidered as very 
firong prefumptions, ‘The general 
opinion is, that in proceeding up 
thefe vallies we arrive at Fayoum 
(formerly the Néme Arfinoite, where 
was the lake Meris), and that in 
going down them we reach the fea 
at the bottom of the Arabian gulf 
(Plinthinetes Sinus), fome difiance 
to the weft of Alexandria, beyond 
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the province of Maryouth ( Maree- 
tis). Unfortunately, the exifting 
circumftances would not allow the 
French /avans who vifited the lakes 
of Natron, to follow the courfe of 
the vallies, from their commence- 
ment at the fea, to the fpot where 
they divide from the valley of the 
Nile. But this refearch, which is 
fo important with regard to the an- 
tient geopraphy of Egypt, cannot 
fail of being completed by thofe 
who may vifit Fayoum, and we 
fhall then know, with certainty, 
whatever can be known as to this 
lake Meris, on which fo many hy- 
pothefes may be formed. 

General Andréoffy points out, 
both from the general afpect of the 
country and from the accounts of 
antient hiftorians, two epochs, at 
which the waters of the Nile have 
been directed towards the eaft ; the 
firft was, when they banked up, 
that branch which ran either en- 
tirely or jn part acrofs the deferts 
of Lybia, by the two vallies of 
which we have juft been fpeaking, 
The fecond was, when they de- 
ftroyed the bed which it had form- 
ed in the weftern part of its pre. 
fent bafin, along the hills of Ly- 
bia, where may yet be feen-the vef= 
tiges of a very great current. 

After this geological digreflion, 
we fhall follow the ingenious tra- 
vellers in their vifit to the lakes of 
Natron and the Coptic convents, 
The valley which contains them is 
about fix myriametres towards the 
banks of the Nile; they are fepa- 
rated by a vaft eminence, which is 
nearly level, though agitated by 
undulations fimilar to the fea; the 
wind difcovered in fome places the 
calcareous rock of which it is com- 
pofed, by removing the fine fand, 
and throwing it into the valley of 
Egypt, where it forms hills, and 
deftroys a great portion of the ara- 
ble land. The inhabitants of Egypt 
look *forward with terror to the 
final-encroechments of thefe fands, 
which threaten to cover their whole 
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country; but General Andréoffy 
does not think that thefe appre- 
henfions are well founded; for 
there is now on the eminence of 
which we fpeak only fome heavy 
gravel, which is too ponderous to be 
moved by the winds. As to the 
fands which proceed from the de- 
ferts of Lybia, fituated more to 
the weft, they fall into the valley of 
the Waterle/s River, and they can- 
not reach to Egypt before this val- 
ley is completely filled, and even 
that of the lakes of Natron; a cir- 
cumftance which certainly will ne- 
ver happen, for thefe two vallies 
are very large; and the firft, though 
greatly encumbered with fand, is 
yet fo deep, that it requires forty 
minutes to reach its bottom by a 
very regular and eafy defcent. 

The valley of the lakes of Na- 
tron contains fix different lakes, 
though two only have been marked 
by D’Anville. The length of thefe 
bafins is parallel to the direction of 
the valley, and not perpendicular, 
as Sicard has laid down: the falts 
which thefe lakes contain confift 
always of marine falt, natron, or 
mineral alkali, and a little of the 
fulphat of falt; but fometimes the 
natron predominates in the one, 
and the marine falt in the others ; 
nay, there are even variations in 
this refpect between the parts of the 
fame lake, 

The waters which fupply thefe 
lakes iffue from the acclivities on 
the right or eaftern fide of the val- 
ley ; there is none iffues from the 
oppofite fide, nor does any flow 
into the valley of the Waterle/s Ri- 
ver: they flow when the Nile com- 
mences its inundations. From 
thefe facts, it is probable that thefe 
waters proceed from the Nile, fil- 
trating through that mafs of fix my- 
riametres in extent, which fepa- 
rates the valley of this river from 
that of the lakes. 

Berthollet is of opinion, that the 
formation of natron arifes from the 
decompofition of the marine falt 
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produced by the carbonate of lime, 
by the affiftance of moifture or hu- 
midity, 

The waters of two of thefe lakes 
have a red colour, and the falt of 
them poffefies the fmeli of the rofe. 
~~There may be met with in al- 
moft every part of the valley gyp- 
fum, and banks of calcareous rock ; 
and there is fome very fine chalk 
between the convent of El Bara- 
mous and that of the Syrians, The 
extraction of natron has been re- 
newed about fifteen years; they 
tranfport it to Terraneh, where it 
is embarked on the Nile, either to 
defcend to Rofetta, and from thence 
to pafs into Europe, or to proceed 
to Cairo. 

The environs of thefe lakes pre- 
fent no monuments of antiquity, 
unlefs we regard as fuch a ruined 
fort, the walls of which are built 
of natron, the remains of a glafs- 
houfe, and four coptic convents. 

Thefe laft are a kind of fortrefs, 
the doors of which are never open- 
ed but with the greateft precau- 
tions, en account of the fear which 
the Arabs infpire. Three of them 
contain within their walls wells of 
foft water, which are never dry. 
Sixty monks are fcattered about 
thefe dull and dirty habitations, 
the afylums of ignorance and indo- 
lence. 

The only human beings who, be- 
fides thefe monks, frequent the val- 
ley of the lakes of Natron, are the 
tribe of Djeouabis; paftoral and 
peaceful Arabs, who encamp near 
thefe lakes in winter, and then 
employ themfelves in tran{porting 
the natron and thorny reeds. Thete 
laft are cut at a place about three 
days journey from the lakes in the 
interior of the defert; they are 
ufed for making the fineft mats: 
thefe Arabs alfo go and procure 
dates at Sioua, in the oalis of Arm- 
mon: it is a journey of about 
twelve or fifteen days. It appears 
that the men of this tribe deferve 
not . be confounded with the ret 
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of theircountrymen. General An- 
dréoffy defcribes them as being mild 
in their manners, and hofpitable 
in their conduct. 

But, on the contrary, he gives a 
moft unfavourable account of the 
Arabs in general. It is pretended 
that thefe people compentate their 
piratical and predatory profeflion 
by the poffeflion of fome other emi- 
nent virtues ; they. boaft, at leatt, 
of their fidelity in fulfilling their 
engagements ; but our author en- 
tirely deftroys this faétitious repu- 
tation. The Arabs of the two 
banks of the Nile have proved, he 
fays, that they regard in no man- 
ner the facrednefs of an oath ; they 
violate any compact they make, ac- 
cording as intereft or fear may in- 
fluence them: what they call eat- 
ing bread and falt with their new 
allies, which has been fo much 
vaunted, is merely a mummery 
confecrated by cuftom. 

It appears that the greateft and 
the moft difficult fervice which any 
government could perform to 


Egypt, would be to fecure it from 


thofe forty thoufand wandering 
Arabs, who regard this country as 
their own, and who unceafingly 
commit in it every fpecies of vio- 
lence, theft, and fraud. The chief 
of a village faid to General André- 
offy, “ We have had this year the 
plague and the Arabs.” 
a 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

TO communicate to the favour- 
ites of fortune the means of acquir- 
ing, during fleep, fome of the agree- 
able fenfations which they experi- 
ence in the day, may not, per- 
haps, be received with much at- 
tention; but if I turn to the mil- 
lion, and addrefs myfelf to the un- 
happy, the cafe will moft afluredly 
be different. 

It does not require much depth 
of underftanding to know that a 
great postion of life. is. occupied in 
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fleep ; but fome little knowledge is 
requifite to be able to indicate the 
means by which we may live in this 
fiate of apparent death; or, in 
other words, by which we may ex- 
perience fenfations fo delightful and 
fo interefting, that they are often 
fuperior to thole of our waking 
hours. 

I fhall therefore commence upon 
this curious fubje@, by faying, firft 
of all, that exercife, temperance, 
and good humour, are the three 
moft important points ; indeed, they 
muft regulate and produce that de- 
gree of health which is requifite in 
order to obtain a fleep from whence 
agreeable dreams mdy arife. A 
tolerably copious repaft fhould al- 
ways be preceded and followed by 
exercife, whence the ftomach re- 
ceives an additional energy that 
renders its action upon the alimen- 
tary fubfiances taken into it more 
effectual. But if thefe fubftances 
be in themfelves light and mode- 
rate, they will digeft more eafily, 
the body will be more active, the 
mind more gay, and all the func 
tions will operate in the moft eafy 
manner. In this cafe fleep is na- 
tural, feldom reftlefs, and the re- 
fufcitation of ftrength takes place 
in much lefs time. But it is not 
thus, when to that indolent ftate 
which fuperfluity of wealth engen- 
ders we add alfo the inconveni- 
ces which refult from luxury of 
food. It is then that the night- 
mare, unexpectedly taking place, 
opprefies the grand fprings of the 
vital operations; a fcene of horror 
unfolds itfelf before the dormant 
foul ; we fall from precipice to pre- 
cipice; we are attacked in the midf 
of impervious forefts by beatis of 
prey, and by midnight aflaffins ; the 
infernal fpirits are conjured up in 
every variety of fhape, and threaten 
and menace with all their furies, It 
has been obferved in England, that 
fince we have adopted the cuftom 
of dining when our good ancettors 
fupped, and of going to bed when 

neceility 
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meceflity made them rife, that apo- 
plexies andother fimilardifeafes have 
been lefs frequent, from the fimple 
reafon that the ftomach is thus ena- 
bled to digeft the weight of food it 
has received. 

After temperance and exercife, 
comes good humour or gaiety, which 
may be confidered as a third necef- 
fary ftep towards reaping advantage 
from that ftate of temporary nihi- 
lity into which we are plunged by 
fleep. Good humour refults from 
that happy intermixture in which the 
elements of life are combined in the 
moft proper manner to produce a fe- 
ries of confiftent actions neceflary toa 
regular fanguification; it animates 
ardent temperaments, in which are 
produced fuch exquifite and length- 
ened dreams, as can alone be gene- 
rated by that combination ; it directs 
the thoughts towards agreeable ob- 
jects, and, expanding every ramifi- 
cation of fentiment, gives accefs to 
thofe, which, having interefted us 
during the day, retain fufficient ener- 
gy to re-produce themfelves during 
fleep in every varied form which il- 
lufion can conjure up. 

Having touched upon the three 
points which may be confidered as 
neceflary to the end propofed, let us 
now turn our attention towards the 
atmofphere of the place in which we 
fleep. The food of the day confits 
of fubftances which are operated up- 
on, at certain times on/y, by the fto- 
mach and inteftines, to extra&t parti- 
cular juices for the purpofe of fup- 
plying the deficiencies which are per- 
petually occafioned by the ordinary 
operations of life ; but the air which 
we inhale into our lungs is taken in 
every hour and every minute ; it is 
digefted like food in the ftomach, 
and, reduced to its fmalleft ftate, 
percolates through the pores to reach 
the blood which it thus vitalifes. We 
are very {crupulous about what comes 
to our table, becaufe of the varieties 
of tafte which may be excited before 
our victuals reaches that part where 


digeftion takes place; but we are. 
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perfectly indifferent about the other, 
becaufe we cannot tafe it. 

But, fixing the attention of my 
readers upon this laft, I would advife 
them never to fleep in a fimall bed- 
room, where they cannot have a 
thorough current of air; and {till 
lefs in thofe beds luxurioufly orna- 
mented with a profufion of drapery, 
intended rather to gratify the fight 
of thofe who enter the room, than to 
promote the health of thofe who fleep 
in the bed. Naturalifts have re- 
marked, that water which boils can- 
not acquire a greater degree of heat 
while the particles which come in 
conta& with the air can efcape. Thus 
it may alfo be faid with regard to the 
putrefaction of living bodies, which 
cannot take place while the putre- 
fcent particles can be expelled from 
the precinéts of life. Nature has pro- 
vided for thefe detergents, by placing 
on the furface of the human body, 
and efpecially in the lungs, a kind of 
fieve, or net-work, the vaft extent of 
which is almoft incredible. But if 
man, by remaining too long in a 
confined place, renders ufelefs this 
forefight, the deleterious particles, be- 
ingre-abforbed, infeéts the circulating 
humour, and thus occafions uneafy 
fleep, or even difpofes to difeafes, 
the confequences of which may be 
moft ferious. 

It has been calculated that one 
perfon can corrupt four pints of air 
in a minute; from whence we may 
eafily conceive how little time is ne- 
ceflary to render impure the air of a 
clofe room, of a given fize ; fuch, for 
example, as was the prifon of Calcutta, 
called the Black Hole, where fo many 
individuals perifhed in the midft of 
the moft excruciating agony. It is 
related in a bible (not that of the 
Septuagint) that Methufalem ufed to 
fleep in the open air, having only a 
fimple roof to fhelter him from the 
inclemencies of the weather. This 
choice of a patriarch who lived nearly 
ten centuries, confifting each of three 
hundred and fixty-five days, fix hours, 
— to Saci, fhews how aiten- 
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tive he was to the proper means of 
prolonging his exiftence. He was 
nearly five hundred years old when 
an angel defcended from heaven to 
endow him with the means of retard- 
ing the reft of his life, and exclaimed 
to him, “ Arife, Methufalem, arife ; 
build thyfelfa houfe, for thou haft yet 
five hundred years to live.” But 
Methafalem, tired of exiftence, re- 
plied: “ If I have only five hundred 
years to live, it is not neceflary that 
{ fhould build a houfe; I fhall ftill 
fleepin theopen air, as I have hitherto 
done.” 

As ftagnant air, which is faturated 
with the perfpirable matter, is by no 
means fit for re-abforption, it follows, 
that, with all its deleterious qualities, 
it remains upon the fkin, occafioning 
to perfons of a delicate habit of body 
a tormenting itching, which awakens 
them out of their peaceful fleep, and 
will not let them again enjoy its plea- 
fures: they turn and tofs about in 
vain, while the atmofphere which 
furrounds them is impure. In fuch 
a cafe, however, we may {peedily get 
rid of fuch uneafinefs, by throwin 
the bed-cloaths off, and giving ri 


to the air, which will attract the per- 
{pirable matter, and relieve the fkin 


from its overcharged burthen. As 
it is impoflible to be too precife with 
regard to thofe pre-difpofing caufes 
of agreeable fleep and comfortable 
dreams, let me therefore particularly 
recommend the following confidera- 
tions. 

1. To fup lightly; fo that the vital 
actions which take place in the fto- 
mach during the procefs of digeftion 
may be as little difadvantageous as 
poffible with regard to thofe that mutt 
pafs in the brain in order to produce 
dreams. 

2. To fleep with very little cover- 
ing, in a*{pacious room, and on a bed 
fomewhat hard. The obfervance of 
this precept will be attended with two 
advantages: in the firft place, it will 
prevent the accumulation on the fkin 
of that excrementitious fluid, which 
will thus be enabled to evaporate in 
the atmofphere; and this external 

frefhnefs wil] occafion a propulfion 
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towards the head, where the activity 
mutt take place which is neceffary to 
the excitement of dreams. 

3. The next and laft principal 
point is with regard to the pofition 
of the head, which I would advife 
fhould be placed on a hard bolfter 
rather than on a foft pillow, becaufe 
this laft may contraét too much heat 
around ; and we fhould wear only a 
very thin night-cap. As in this refpect 
it is of importance that we fhould en- 
deavour to render the circulation 
within the brain as eafy as poflible, 
we fhould place our head tolerably 
elevated, and fleep on the right fide 
in preference to the left: this laft 
advice is given for peculiar reafons, 
which can be known only by anato- 
mitts, 

I have now, Mr. Editor, arrived 
at the moft difficult part of my tafk, 
and muft quit the fubject of fleep 
for the thorny one of intimating how 
to procure agreeable dreams! It is 
fomething to have pointed out the 
method by which to avoid bad ones, 
according to dietetic precepts ; but I 
muft now endeavour to lay down 
rules for the converfe of this. 

A dream is a tacit reminifcence 
of certain circumftances about which 
the mind has been occupied during 
the day, and the fcattered parts of 
which are re-united in fuch a man- 
ner, and under fuch exterior forms, 
as beft pleafe the foul during fleep. 
It is an aétive chain, the links of 
which, thrown here and there, only 
require an external force to join 
them, when they unite, and form a 
continuity of aéion.. In order that 
this be done properly, the energy or 
power which joins muft be free in 
its operations, and the links experi- 
ence no obftacle in their motions; 
and this is to be produced by an ob- 
fervance of the preceding precepts, 
But as the actions in the prefent in- 
fiance are all internal, the will hav- 
ing no power as during our waking 
hours, we mult turn our attention 
towards that part where they act 
either toa enliven or deprefs, accord- 
ing to the exigency of circem- 
{tances, 
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There are perfons who very fel- 
dom dream ; I will not undertake to 
fay previoufly whether fuch perfons 
are capable of thinking, but 1 am of 
opinion that the caufe will be found 
in the dull phlegmatic texture of their 
brain. The charms of converfation 
with efteemed friends, and carried 
on with gaiety the preceding even- 
ing, mutt be favourable to dreaming, 
becaufe it occafions thofe agreeable 
ofcillations in the parts where the 
procefs of dreaming takes place. 
Among others alfo, this defect may 
arife from a contrary caufe; the fen- 
fitive organ in them is too dry, and 
incapable of thofe foft reminifcential 
undulations : this may be remedied 
by increafing the moiflure according 
to the numerous medical rules which 
exilt for its augmentation, It is 
therefore neceflary to produce that 
intermediate ftate in which all the 
fibres poffefs fufficient vital energy, 
preparatory to the production of 
pleafing dreams, 

Every thing being thus propitious 
to the foul and body, if the foft 
murmurs of a rivulet, the harmoni- 
ous tones of a flute, the delightful 
cadences of a female voice, or the 
warbling of birds, happen to agitate 
feparately the medullary net-work, 
the firft link of a fenfation of a fimi- 
lar nature, which receives impulfion, 
unites with the following, and thofe, 
in their turn, propel to a confentient 
action all the furrounding ones: and 
{rom all thefe fecondary fenfations, 
preferved within jult and regular 
bounds, proceed thole agreeable {cenes 
which contribute to dreaming, and 
which we are fo willing to prolong. 
If the impulfions take place in a ra- 
pid and unintermitting manner, the 
re(ult will be painful and difcordant. 
Every dream is therefore a fecondary 
perception proceeding from the mo- 
tions of a certain part of the brain 
which has been previoufly operated 
upon by a fenfation. From hence it 
refults, that, in order to be great 
dreamers, the magazines of the me- 
mory mutt be well ftocked with ma- 
terials, and we muft have previoufly 
fixed our attention a long time upon 
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a given object, fo that it may be able 
powerfully to occupy the mind. 

Thofe who, like myfelf, have fre- 
quently changed their abode, not 
always fleeping upon a very foft bed, 
and being likewife free from any very 
painful reflections, can, I dare fay, 
recolle€t dreams which they have 
had, and the origin of which they 
will readily confefs to have been a 
lively and aétive fenfation. Per- 
fuaded of the truth of this from expe- 
rience, I would recommend every pet- 
fon who wifhes to enjoy a dream cou- 
leur de rofe (to ufe a Gallic ex- 
preflion) to bring ftrongly before their 
mind, ere they retire to reft, fome gay 
and agreeable idea, and to continue 
thinking of it until they fall afleeep. 
By adhering always to thofe precauti- 
ons which | have laid down relative 
to the pofition of the body, there is 
every reafon to conclude that our 
dreams will be confonant to that {pe- 
cies of thought which occupies our 
mind when we fall afleep. If the 
fuccefs be equal to the attempt, thea 
the following pailage of Petronius 
will have its due worth : 


“ Somnia que ludunt animos volitan- 
tibus umbris, 

Non delubra deiim nec ab ethere nu 
mina mittunt, 


Sed fibi quifgue facil.” 


As wealth augments the means of 
pleafure, I would advife thofe who 
poffefs it to be lulled into repofe with 
the foft notes of wind in{traments 5 
and to the voluptuary, not to retire to 
the arms of fleep unlefs he has juft 
quitted thofe of fome nymphs whofe 
charms and voices are the Jatt impref- 
fions which his fenfes receive. The 
Sybarite Beaujeon prefents an in- 
{tance of this kind of blifs: he ufed 
to lay in a fufpended bed, which was 
moved to and fro by two beautiful 
women, in the midft of an atmo- 
fphere calculated to gratify his o}- 
factory nerves : and by thefe means he 
procured nofurnal pleafures, perhaps 
neverthelefs infufficient to compenfate 
him for thofe which day denied him. 

But that it is the laft ideas im- 
preffed on the fenforium previous to 
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fleep, that rife firft in our dreams, 
every old woman in this country 
knows. ‘They are well aware, that, 
if they fill the minds of their chil. 
dren the preceding evening with 
ftories of the wolf, of thieves, the 
black man, &c. it is almoft certain 
that fome of them, during the night, 
will be terrified with dreams of a 
moft melancholy and fombre catft. 
Thus the laft fenfation, which may 
be confidered as the parent of dreams, 
determines often the particular fpe- 
cies, and is fufficient in the end ‘to 
put in adtion that connected chain 
which produces the vifions of night, 
Thofe who often dream, know that 
there is very feldom a marked conti- 
nuity in the feries of ideas which 
take place ; that to clear perceptions 
fucceed total eclipfes of the mind, 
and then more regular and placid 
emotions. Thefe dreams are thofe 
which it is moft difficult to recall, be- 
caufe the chain being broken in many 
parts, we cannot replace the fracture 
by the act of reminifcence. Dreams, 
once began, continue until the caufe 
that produces them ceafes; and then 
fleep goes on without perception as 
in the beginning, until fome new ac- 
tion commences, and another dream 
is excited. A fpontaneous altera- 
tion of the pofition of the head, which 
occafions an equal one in the circu- 
lation of the blood internally, is fuf- 
ficient to produce this effet. A 
dream is deftroyed likewife by any 
fudden alarm by which the foul 1s 
ftrongly affected, as in dreaming that 
we are upon the edge of a dreadful 
precipice, or clafped in the arms of 
a perion we love. The impulfe which 
is thus given to the molt excitable of 
our fenfes 1ecalls man to himfelf, 
and to rejoice or mourn according as 
he has been well or ill affected. It 
is then that an alarm deftroys our 
dreams, by recalling our diurnal fen- 
fations, which occupy more advanta- 
geoufly the laboratory where are fa- 
bricated the elements of our daily 
thoughts. Thus life, among men of 
a lively imagination, confifts of two 


periods, one of which is occupied 
about truth, and the other about 
falfehood or illufion. 

Suppofe (obferves Formey on this 
fubject) that our dreams were to con- 
tinue unbroken during the whole 
night, and that the chain experiences 
no interruption, it may juftly be 
doubted which ftate would contri- 
bute moft to our happinefs, the rea- 
lity or the illufion; and it might be 
afked, which would be the moit en- 
viable,---the fultan immerfed all day 
in the delights of his feraglio, and 
tormented during the night with 
dreadful dreams ; or the vileft of his 
flaves, who, laden the whole day 
with burthens and ftripes, paffes his 
blifsful nights in the company of his 
chofen houri? 

With this doubtful query, I fub- 
{cribe myfelf, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, &c. 


June 9, 1804. A Dreamer, 
te SE 


For the Univerfal Magazine. 
SOME CONJECTURES RELATIVE TG 
THE ERA OF PY THAGORAS. 

THE hiftory of Pythagoras is 
already well known, for his life hag 
been written by four antient writers, 
Diogenes, Laertius, Iamblic, Por- 
phyry, and an anonymous extract 
by Photius: all thefe had in their 
eye fome preceding memoirs of our 
author, which they carefully cite; 
and it has likewife been illuftrated by 
many moderns; among whom the 
learned Dacier muft not be forgotten. 

All thefe hiftorians are nearly 
unanimous as to the epoch when Py- 
thagoras lived ; viz. that he was co- 
temporary with Thales, though much 
younger; and the Pythagorian fchool 
is pretty generally confidered as a 
branch of the lonic fect founded by 
Thales, 

But no antient author has given 
precifely the era of the birth of 
Pythagoras: the learned Larcher, 
in the chronology of Herodotus, has 
fupplied it in a very ingenious man- 
ner. Eratofthenes, fays he, cited by 
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Diogenes Laertius*, affures us, that 
Pythagoras, wifhing to engage with 
the children at pugilifm in the forty- 
eighth olympiad. was rejected from 
that clafs by the Agonotheta; that 
he immediately entered into the lifts 
with men, and that he vanquilhed all 
his antagonilts. “This fact is con- 
firmed by Eufebius, who relates the 
fame thing in his Olympionics ¢. 
Now the age that was required in 
order to be qualified to enter in the 
clafs of men was twenty years, as 
Harpocration informs us{: Pytha- 
goras, therefore, was not twenty 
years old, and yet he was, at leatt, 
nineteen ; for if he had been com- 
pletely twenty, how could he pre- 
fume to enter the lifts with children? 
And if he had not been at lea(ft nine- 
teen years, he could not have been 
fuficiently ftrong to engage with 
men, He was therefore born in the 
firft year of the forty-third olympiad, 
which anfwers to the year 008 be- 
fore the Chriftian era. 

This opinion is likewife fupported 
by Antilochus, quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria ||. ‘This author has writ- 
ten on every learned man from the 
youth of Pythagoras to the death of 
Epicurus, which happened the 10th 
of the month gamelion, and this {pace 
comprifes three hundred and twelve 
years in all: but, according to Dio 
genes Laertius§, Epicurus died two 
hundred and feventy-two years before 
the Chriftian era, in the fecond year 
ofthe 127th olympiad, an opinion 
which Cicero likewife maintains@: if 
then we add to 272, which is the year 
of the death of Epicurus, 312, which 
is the {pace of time that elapfed, ac- 
cording to Antilochus, between Py- 
thagoras’s manhood and Epicurus’s 
deceafe, we fhall have the year 584 
before the Chri(tian era, and the firft 
of the 49th olympiad. Pythagoras 
therefore was a full grown man in 





* Lib. 8. Segm. 47. 


t+ Page 40, 
} Page 67. 


|| Stromat. lib.i. p.366.1.8. 


§ Segm. 15 of B. 10. correfted according 
to the manufcripts, by Cafaubon, Jas. Saul- 
mier, Jofeph Scaliger, Gaffendi, and Me- 
nage, 


@ De Fato, cap. 9. 
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584; that is, he was about five-and- 
twenty, which age accords with the 
hypothefis of Erato{thenes, who places 
his birth fix hundred and eight years 
before the Chriftidn era. 

AulusGellius, in acchapter**where 
he fays he has formed a very exact 
chronological notice of the periods 
of antiquity, and the great men who 
illuftrated the firft ages of the world, 
aflures us that Pythagoras went into 
Italy when Tarquin the younger 
(furnamed the Proud) mounted the 
throne; i.e. in the year 534 B.C., 
at which time Pythagoras wasfeventy- 
four years old, In this refpect Aulus 
coincides, with Cicerott, who like- 
wife afferts that Pythagorasarrived in 
Italy during the reign of Tarquin. 
Livyt{ places the era of this philo- 
fopher ander ServiusTullius,in which, 
bythe bye, heis not wrong ; for that 
monarch reigned from the year 578 
to 534, or from the 30th to the 74th 
year of Pythagoras. 

With regard to the period of this 
philofopher’s death, it appears cer- 
tain that it was |||] about the time of 
the confpiracy of Cylon againft the 
Pythagorians, Now, this confpira- 
cy §§ broke out a little after the de- 
ftruction of Sybaris by the Crotonites, 
and confequently, about five hundred 
and ten years before the Chrif- 
tian era: he muft then have been 
ninety-eight years; an age which ig 
confirmed by Iamblic, who informs 
us 74, that he lived altogether nearly 
a hundred years, and by Tzetzes, who 
fays* he died in his ninety-ninth year. 
Photius + in the anonymous extract 
before mentioned makes him one 
hundred and four years old, but this. 
makes his death too late, as it places 
the epoch of it with Eufebius { in the 
third year of the feventieth olym- 





~~ 8.27.0. Si. 
lib..2..¢. ST. tt B.1.C. 18. 

||| Lamblic. Vita Pythagora, cap. 35, 
p- 200, edit. of Kufter. 4m/felodami 1707, 

§§ Ib. cap. 95, p. 205. {4% Ib. cap. 
36, p. 213. * Chil. 11. 366. 

t+ Page 56 of Porphyry, which is bound 
up with the lamblic of Kulter. 

t See Greek edition, pp. 43 and 162, 
and the Latin verfion p. 130. 
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piad, or 497 B.C. Diogenes Laer- 
tius obferves *, that Heraclides, fon 
of Serapion, fays, that Pythagoras 
died at eighty years of age, according 
to the divifion which he himfelf 
made of the different epochs of life, 
The general opinion, however, is, 
that this philofopher reached his 
ninetieth year, and thefe flight dif- 
ferences fhould not embarrafs a ra- 
tional reader in the hiftory of fuch 
remote times. It is not however 
the fame, when, by the aid of fome 
ebfcure paflages, they endeavour to 
throw back the birth of Pythagoras 
three centuri¢s: to admit fuch a pal- 
pable inconfiftency would be to place 
upon a par the ages of hiftory and 
thofe of the grofleft mythology: let 
us, however, examine the hypothefis 
of thofe learned men whom the {pi- 
rit of y{tem has mifled. 

Their firft {upport is upon the ve- 
ry refpectable authority of Homer, 
who confefles that Pherecides was 
the matter of Pythagoras, which is 
another argument in favour of the 
common opinion, fince the time in 
which Pherecides lived is perfectly 


well known from his life by Dio- 
genes Laertius and other authors, 
and this time agrees with that in 


which I have placed the birth of Py- 


thagoras. ‘They however draw a 
different induction in the following 
manner : 

Pherecides, who, according to the 
Greeks themfelves, had derived ex- 
traordinary knowledge from the books 
of the Phenecians, eftablifhed in the 
ifland of Syros, one of the iflands of 
the A rchipelago, and his native coun- 
try (which muft not be confounded 
with Scyros or rather Skyros, a much 
larger ifland ),agnomon which fhewed 
the divifions of the year tropically 
and equinoxially: this piece, which 
was not very altonifhing at a peried 
when Thales had predicted the 
eclipfes, would have been a wonder 
in thofe cantons, fo ignorant as we 
have reafon to fuppofe they were be- 
fore the time of Homer; they then 
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fuppofe that it created a vaft deal of 
curiofity, and that it became fo cele- 
brated, as to induce Homer to men- 
tion it in his Odyffey. 

The truth is, that in the fifteenth 
hook of this poem, v. 408, Homer 
puts into the mouth of the good 
Eumeneus a tolerably long fpeech, 
in which, while Ulyffes drinks his 
wine, he relates to him the hiftory 
of his father, who, he fays, reigned in 
this ifland of Syros, which was his 
country: it is not very great, fays 
he, and I doubt whether you have 
heard of it; it iscalled Syrie, is fitiat- 
ed above Ortypus, where the fun 
makes its converfions. 

The fenfe of thefe lat words have 
confiderably embarrafled commen- 
tators. Evuftathius, Jofeph Barnes, 
the German author of a geography 
of Homer, and many others, un- 
derftand it only this way ; that the 
ifland of Syros, being placed to the 
welt of that of Delos, which was 
clofe to it, and which Homer calls 
Ortygus, the inhabitants of Delos 
faw the fun difappear, and confe- 
quently make his converfion round 
the earth. Enftathius adds*, that in 
the ifland of Syros was placed a 
cavern, which fhewed the move- 
ments of the fun by its conformation. 

Homer, they continue to cbferve, 
was impreffed with all the Pythago- 
rian ideas, fuch as the fyftem of the 
nine mufest, or nine {pheres, and of 
the golden chain which united the 
heavens and earth, an emblem of 
that intimate connexion which 
keeps together every part of the uni- 
verle. ‘The Pheenecian Mujfeh, fay 
they, which fignifies zone, /phere, is 
the fame with the mu/é of the Greeks, 
and they refer to Macrobiust, who 
has explained extremely well this 
fyftem. It is, indeed, very pro- 
bable that the Greeks, who derived 
their alphabet and arithmetic from 
the Phenecians long before the time 
of Homer, fhould alfo receive a 





* In his Greek Commentary on Homer. 
t Odyffey, 1.24, v.61. }fSomn. Script, 
p- 19, recto. Edition 1472, 
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reat number of thofe ideas which 
Wydoseucie afterwards ftudied with 
fo much attention, as to create a fyf- 
tem on which his name was fupport- 
ed to all fucceeding ages. 

The fame error exifts with re- 
gard to Numa as Pythagoras, They 
have confidered him as a Pytha- 
gorian, fays Cicero*, becaufe he 
founded in(titutions as wife as thofe 
of the philofopher, who, on the con- 
trary, profited by the knowledge 
he no doubt had of the Roman laws. 
Ovid in his Metamorphofest is the 
only antient author we know of who 
has committed this anachronifm. 
Numa having afcended the throne 
feven hundred and fourteen years be- 
fore the Chriftian era, there was be- 
tween his accefhon to the crown 
and the birth of Pythagoras an in- 
terval of one hundred and fix years: 
hence Dionyfius Halicarnaffus, Plu- 
tarcht, and Cicero, refute this error 
in relating it. 

They bring forward the antient 
aftronomy of Bailly]], who confiders 
it as irrefragable that Numa, in re- 
forming the year, was guided altoge- 
ther by Pythagorian ideas; but this 
fame Bailly tells us alfoin the fame 
work§, * Some authors have affert- 
“‘ ed that Numa was a Pythagorian, 
‘*than which nothing can be more 
* falfe, Pythagoras went into Italy 
*“ about the period when Brutus de- 
* livered his country from the tyran- 
“ ny of Tarquin, When they pre- 
“ tended to have found the tomb of 
* Numa, and his books which were 
“in it, they afferted that they con- 
“tained the Pythagorian philofo- 
“‘ phy ; but if this report gained cre- 
“dit among the Romans, it arofe 
‘< from their refpect to Pythagoras 
“ himfelf,” 

A proof, they continue, of the Py- 
thagorianifm of Numa, is the epi- 
thet intonfus which authors have 
piven him. The cuftom of never 
ufing a razor on the head, which 





* Tufculanes, at the beginning of book 
IV. +t Lib. XV. ¢ Life of Numa. 
|| Page 198. § Page 437. 
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formed a part of the confecration of 
the Nazareens, was brought from 

the eaft by Pythagoras; and it is 

true that this philolopher was called — 
comaius*, from the length of his hair ; 

bug, the cuftoms of the eaft may have 

pafled into Italy before Pythagoras, 

and the civilifation of this part of the 

world may have been derived from 

the fame fource. 

The god or prophet of the Gete, 
Zamolkis, has alfo been regarded as 
having been the difciple and flave of 
Pythagoras ; and this fac is not re- 
— merely by lamblic, but by 

erodotus, the father of hiitory. 
This hiftorian, who was eftablifhed 
at Thurium in the year 444 B.C., 
fixty-fix years after the death of 
Pythagorast, relates this fable in fuch 
a manner as to determine its impro- 
bability. I think, fays hef, that this 
Zamolkis was many years anterior to 
Pythagoras; but, at any rate, this 
fact, whether true or falfe, and rela- 
tive to a perfon fo little known, can- 
not be confidered as decifive with re- 
gard to the time in which Pythago- 
ras lived. 

There is one argument. however, 
which merits more attention, which 
is, that, according to Ariftoxenes the 
mufician, quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tius}, Pythagoras was the perfon 
who originally introduced among 
the Greeks the ufe of weights and 
meafures ; but Piiny the natoralift4, 
and Paufanias, fay, that Phidon, co- 
temporary with Lycurgus the legif- 
lator, was the perfoa to whom this 
invention is due; the marbles of 
Arondel alfo afcribe it to him in the 
year 895 B.C. May we not con- 
clude that he was indebted for it to 
Pythagoras, and that he was confe- 
quently pofterior to him? But we 
muft likewife bring forward the tef 
timony of St. Athanafius, who main- 
tains|| that the Greeks derived this 

* See the authors cited 
note on fegment 47 
tius. t See the 
commenceme: 
t Book IV, 
G7 B.7,c. 56. 
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obligation from Palamides, and that 
Pythagoras lived anterior to the 
fiege of Troy. But weights and 
meafures have their birth with fo- 
ciety, and they weighed and coanted 
at Athens from the time of Thefeus ; 
for this prince decided upon the im- 
print of coin, as Plutarch tells us in 
his life of him. Palamedes, Phidon, 
and Pythagoras, have each, perhaps, 
in their time, added a degree of per- 
feftion to this art; but neither of 
them were really and effedlively the 
inventor. 

But Pythagoras, fays Paufanius, was 
the fon of Slachechen, fon of Hip- 
pas, and Hippas was a citizen of 
Phliunte, who oppofed the invafion 
of Regnidas the heraclide, fon of 
Phalces, and grandfon of Temenus: 
now Temenus was brother of Arif- 
todemus, the firft king of Sparta. 
From thefe facts there refults a ge- 
nealogical confrontation of the kings 
of Sparta, which leads us to a fami- 
liar period. 

Ariftodemus brother of Temenus. 
Procles Phalces. 
Soiis Regnidas,cotemp. with Hippas. 
Eurypon Euphron. 
Prytanis Mnrefarchus 
Eunomus Pythagoras. 
Lycurgu:. 

From this table it fhould appear 
that Pythagoras preceded, by a whole 
generation, the legiflator Lycurgus, 
who himfelf was pofterior one or 
two generations to Homer. Homer, 
then, might have been cotemporary 
with Pherecides, the matter of Py- 
thagoras; but the fcience of genea- 
logy was fo conjectural at the time 
of Pythagoras, that nothing certain 
in that refpect can be faid; and that 
deduction, as Dacier well obferves, 
cannot agree with accurate chrono- 
logy, which does not make Pytha- 
goras thus antient*. ‘The uniform 
teftimony of every writer who has 
written his life, that of Diodorus Si- 
enlus, Dionyfius of Halicarnaiffus, 
Livy, Plutarch, &c. muft not be op- 





* },ife of Pythagoras, Paris, 1716. Vol. f, 
p. 17. 


pofed with fimple conjeGtures, found- 
ed on uncertain grounds; and from 
them appears almoft certain, that 

Pythagoras was born in the year 
608 B.C. ; 

That he was in Italy in the year 
5543 

And that he died in the year 510. 
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To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 
IF you think the following de- 


fultory obfervations on the writings 
of Pope worthy a place in your Mif- 
cellany, I fhall feel gratified in be- 
holding them by the fide of many 
fuperior articles. I do not confider 
them as a regular and fyftematic cri- 
tique: they are, in fac, fuch te- 
marks as occurred to me lately upon 
a very attentive perufal of our bard’s 
works, I think it neceflary to fay, 
that I have never feen Warton’s 
Edition of Pope: if, therefore, any 
opinions of mine fhould be found to 
coincide with his, plagiarifm cannot 
be charged upon me: and fhould it 
be fo, believe me, I will not repine at 
their want of originality, while I 
can fay * thus thought Warton!” 
I remain yours, &c. 
Oxford, Zoitus. 

May 13, 1804. 


PASTORALS, 
Spring. 


“ Here the bright crocus and the violet 
glow.” L, 31. 


This line was orginally thus: 


“ Here on green banks the blufhing vio- 
lets glow !” 


Surely it was altered for the worfe! 
The word crocus is harfh, and un- 
fuited to poetry. 


*« O'er golden fands let rich Pactolus 
flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of 


Fo.” fe 8 
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“ Celeftial Venus haunts Idalian groves, 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves.” 


I. 65 
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Thefe lines, it muft be confeffed, 
are inconfiftent with the charafter of 
a Britifo Shepherd, They would 
have been more proper if the fcene 
were referred to the golden age.— 
They are not, however, as affirmed 
by Warton, coupled; yet it is cer- 
tain that Pope makes his fhepherds 
too converfant in mythology, as in 
Paftoral IT, 1. 50—60—81, &c.—, 
All excellence confifts in truth ; and 
what deviates widely from nature 
can claim but a {mall portion of our 
approbation. . 

Autumn, 

The initial lines of this paftoral 
were originally, 

* Attend the Mufe, though Jow her 
numbers be; 

She fings of friendihip, and the fings of 
thee,” 


but afterwards, when he probably 
thought higher of his own abilities, 
he altered them thus ; 


“ Oh, fkill’d in nature! fee the hearts 
of fwains, 

Their artlefs patlions, and their tender 
pains.” 


What he here gained in pride, 
however, he certainly loft in har- 
mony. 

Of all the paftorals, the fourth is, 
perhaps, the beft. The following 
couplet, which he afterwards imitat- 
ed in his Eloifa, poffeffes great 
beauty :— 

“ In fome ft!ll ev’ning, when the whif- 
pring breeze 

Pants on the leayes, and dies upon the 
trees.”— 


I am not of opinion that the Paf- 
torals of Pope add much to his fame, 
even when we confider the age at 
which they were written, They pre- 
fent many inharmonious lines, and 
the images are fuch as had already 
occurred to other poets, and which 
might, indeed, occur to every ob- 
ferver of nature. Johnfon, however, 
thought very highly of them, tho’, 
probably, without fufficient reafon. 
** To charge thefe Paftorals,” he 
obferves, ‘* with want of invention, 
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is to require what never was intend- 
ed. The imitations are fo ambiti- 
oufly frequent, that the writer eyi- 
dently means rather to fhew his lite- 
rature than his wit. It is furely fuf- 
ficient for an author of fixteen not 
only to be able to copy the poems of 
antiquity with judicious feleétion, but 
to have obtained fufficient power of 
language, and {kill in metre, to ex- 
hibit a feries of verfification which 
had in Englith poetry no precedent, 
nor has fince had an imitation ”’ 
Surely, in the concluding remark 
this taftelefs critic forgot his friend 
Gold{mith’s Deferted Vilage, a poem 
manifelily /uperior in verfification to 
the Paflorals of Pope, and egual to 
any thing which that author ever 


wrote, 
Windfor Foreft, 


Is there not fomething like tauto- 
logy in the following lines ? 


“ Nog thus the land appcar’d in ages 
aft 
A dreary defert, and a gloomy wafte.” 


Line 185, et feq. 
“<Not half fo fwift,” &c. 


is an imitation of Ovid, book V, as 
is indeed the whole epifode. John- 
fon feems not aware of this, for he 
calis it a new metamorphofis ! 


Sappho to Phaon, 

This poem, though paffed over in 
filence by Johnfon, is by no means 
the leaft of our author’s produétions. 
There are many lines in it exquifite- . 
ly rendered, and the whole prefents 
a correct and beautiful verfification, 
Ruffhead feems to have well appre. 
ciated the merits of this tranflation. 
Perhaps the molt expreffive lines in 
the whole are the following ; 


“ *Tis thou art all my care and my de- 
light, 

« My daily longing, and my dream by 
night: 

“ Oh! night more pleafing than the 
brighteti day, 

“ When tancy gives what abfenge 
takes away ; ‘ 

“ And, dreii in all its vifionary charms, 

“ Rettores my fair delerter to my 
arms !” 


4T2 
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Eloifa to Abelard, 


Of this moft exquifite poem it is 
impoflibie to fay any thing in its 
praife which has not been already 
faid by pens much abler than mine. 
It poffeffes a fublimity, a pathos, and 
a richnefs of diction, which may 
challenge competition with any po- 
em in the Englifh language. The 
biographer of Pope, already quoted, 
obferves, with great truth, ‘* that, 
with all its poetical merit, it is much 
to be feared that it has done no fer- 
vice to the caufe of virtue.’’ This 
fault, however, is attributable rather 
to the fubject than to the poet; he 
was conftrained to adhere to truth ; 
and, in telling the truth, he has been 
fometimes compelled to violate the 
nicer feelings of modefty. He 


might, indeed, have left out fuch paf- 
fages as trench upon propriety ; but 
then, I fear, we fhoyld have loft on 
the one fide much more than we 
fhould have gained on the other, 


Temple of Fame, 


The opinion of Steele on this po- 
em .may, with fome limitation, be 
conceded to. It has, as he obferv- 
ed, ‘*a thoufand beauties.” Yet 
many parts of it are languid, till we 
arrive at the defcription of Homer, 
Virgil, &c. ‘The delineations of the 
Mantuan, Meonian, and Aufonian 
bards, are in the higheft ftyle of 
poetry 5 they are inimitable. Among 
its peculiar beauties may be reckoned 
the defcriptions of Pindar, and of 
The Throne of Fame. 

In a carefyl perufal of Pope’s 
works, you will remark a very fre- 
quent imitation of himfelf (if I may 
fo exprefs it) in his different pieces. 
Thus in the prefent poem we have 
this line 


“ Fen lif’ning angels lean’d from 
heaven to hear.” 


which alfo occurs again in his ** Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day.” 

the celebr.ted limile of the lone 
(1. 436) is t» be found likewife in 
the Effay on Man, 1, 303. 


Effay on Criticifm. 


When we reflec upon the won- 
derful knowledge of human nature, 
the depth of argument, and propri- 
ety of precept, which are every where 
manifeft in this poem, and confider 
the age of the author* when he 
wrote it, our aftonifhmeént is excit- 
ed, fo as almoft to queftion the cree 
dibility of the faét. Perhaps this, 
beyond all other examples, might be 
adduced in fupport of the divine 
origin of ‘genius, as it may be rea- 
fonably queftioned whether the mere 
ratiocinative powers of the mind, 
however impelled by the ardour of 
knowledge, could at fo early an age 
ama{s and digeft fuch an extenfive 
knowledge of books and men as is 
difplayed, with few exceptions, thro’ 
the whole of this poem. Jobnfon, 
who is not celebrated for the impar- 
tiality or leniency of his criticifms, 
pafles the higheft encomiums on it, 
and ventures even to affirm that 
he never afterwards furpaffed it. 

But there is one line which feems 
liable to objeétion, as has been al- 
ready pointed out by a correfpondent 
of yours at p. 360, vol. I. 
“ Benot the fir/t by whom newrules are 

tried,” L. 335. 


If this advice were adhered to, 
furely it would deprive mankind of 
every generous attempt at improve- 
ment. If all waited for a precedent, 
a precedent would never be found. 

Our poet points out from line 
526—559 the proper objects of cri- 
tical caftigation with great force and 
judgement. 

Before I conclude my obfervations 
upon this effay, allow me to take 
notice of a curious blunder into which 
Mr. Ruffhead has fallen, with re- 
{fpe& to the celebrated fimile of the 
Students’ Progrefs towards Science 
and the Alps. 

** In truth, however,”’ obferves 
the critic, “ though the fimile is, on 





* He was only eighteen. Dryden pro- 
duced nothing remarkable till he was ncgr 
thirty, * : ; 








the whole, very fine and appofite, 
yet it feems to be fpun out toa lan- 
guid iterationofidea. ‘* The Alps 
rifing on Alps” is but an echo of 
** hills peeping o’er hills,” and there 
is too much in thefe lines of what the 
French call verdiage.” 

In this opinion, however, I ap- 
prehend, Mr. Ruffhead is miftaken. 


‘Let us view the context. 


So pleas’d at firft, the tow’ring Alps 
we try, 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread 
the tky; 

Th’ eternal fnows appear already paft, 

And the firft clouds and mountains 
feem the laft ; 

But, thefe attain’d, we tremble to fur- 


vey 
The growing labours’of the lengthen’d 
way: 
Th’ meseiine profpe& tires our wan- 
d’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps 
* arife.” 

«* Alps on Alps arife,” furely can- 
not be confidered as a * languid ite- 
ration” of “ hills peep o’er hills :” 
the former is illuftrative of the grow- 
ing toil. It is ufed by comparifon. 
After having furmounted compara- 
tively inconfiderable difficuities, we 
naturally afpire to thofe of higher 
elevation, and, the ftudent’s mind 
being awakened by paft labours, he 
more clearly difcerns the immenfe 
heights he yet has to attain, 

To this may be added the great 
authority of Dr. Johnfon, who ob- 
ferves, that the ‘* comparifon of a 
ftudent’s progrefs in the Fleece, with 
the journey of a traveller in the 
Alps, is perhaps the beft that Eng- 
lith poetry can thew. * * * * * The 
fimile of the Alps has no ufelefs 
parts, yet affords a ftriking pi€ture 
by itfelf: it makes the foregoing po- 
fition better underftood, and ena- 
bles it to take fafter hold on the at- 
tention ; it aflifts the apprehenfion, 
and elevates the fancy.” 


Effay on Man. 


The merits and demerits of this 
celebrated work have been fuffici- 
ently canvafled ; and little either of 
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praife or cenfure remains to be add- 
ed. The opinions, however, of Dr. 
Johnfon refpecting it might, I think, 
be very fuccefsfully combated. He 
employs much labour and many 
words to prove, what nobody ever 
yet doubted, that Pope has advanced 
nothing new. But the poet’s aim 
was only to give in thyme what had 
before been advanced in profe by 
the moft celebrated philofophers ; 
and to difplay their principles ina 
regular connexion of argument and 
illuftration. It is inconteftible that 
we knew, without being told by 
Pope, of God’s omnipotence and 
our weaknefs; but we never, per- 
haps, knew it before fo forcibly, 

In the fecond epiltle is the follow- 
ing remarkable anti-climax ; 
“ Reafon itfelf but gives it* edge and 

power, 
As heaven’s bleft beams turn vinegar 
more four,” ! 

This was hardly to have been ex- 
eéted from the ufual correétnefs of 
Pope’s imagery. But, independent 
of that, the line itfelf is intolerably 
harfh and rugged. 

Our poet had, perhaps, Cowley 
in his thoughts, when he fays, 


“ While man ¢xclaims, ‘ fee all things 
for my ule,’ 
‘ See man for mine,’ replies a pamper’d 
goole.” Ej: At. L. 45. 
Thus Cowley ; 


“ All creatures the Creator faid were 
thine ; 

No creature but might fince fay ‘ Man 
ismine.”” Plagues of Egypt. 


Among other plagiarifms too (which, 
by the bye, are more frequent in 
Pope than any other author) may be 
reckoned the following from Dry- 
den :— 


“ Vice is a monfter of fuch frightful 
mien, 
As, to be hated needs but tu be feen.” 
Pope. 
“ For truth has fuch a face and {uch a 
mien, 
As, to be lov’d needs only to be feen.” 
Diyden. 





* The ruling paftion. 
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I will, before I conclude my re- 
marks on this Effay, juft point out 
to you what I conceive to be the 
principal beauties of the third epif- 
tle, which is certainly much fupe- 
rior to the others, i.e. How far fo- 
ciety is governed by inftin@, but 
how much farther by reafon, begin- 
ning at ], 100—The ftate of nature, 
1, 147——Origin of true religion, 
J. 215—The origin of fuperftition, 
1, 241.—This is inimitable, particu- 
larly the lines beginning 

“ She midft the lightning's blaze,” &c. 

But I maft not omit to mention 


the very exquifite delineation of the 
delights of virtue, beginning at 1, 309, 


Eff. LV. 
Moral Effays. 

In that on the Charaéters of Wo- 
men there occurs a line, perhaps 
faulty as containing a tautology; 
viz. 

“ But mark the fate of a whole fer of 
“ gueens,” &c. L. 219. 

If fex be ufed as a fexualMiltinc- 
tion, gueen is ulelefs; if as a Ryce, or 
line, it is, I believe, unpreced@nted. 


Thebais of Statius. 


Defcribing the blindnefs of the 
wretched C&dipus, our poet obfervés, 
* Now wretched (Edipus, deprived of 

fight, 
“ Ted a long death in everlafting 
“ night.” L. 70. 
And immediately afterwards he adds, 
rather unfortunately, 
“ Whofe wounds yet fre/h with bloody 
“ hands he firook.” L. 80. 

Having “‘ /ed a Jong death in ever- 
lafting night,” it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the wounds could be yet 
frefh. 

» We are alfo furprifed when we 

behold in Pope a line like the fol- 

lowing : 

« And each irrevocable word is fule.” 
. 299, 

But thefe minute errors are well 
recompenfed by many fublime paf- 


fages; among which the invocatian 
of CEdipusftands pre-eminent, though 
perhaps too horrible for poetry. _ 

It is remarkable that Johnfon has 
taken no notice of this poem. Surely 
it is not among the meaneft of Pope’s 
produétions: his biographer, too, has 
allotted but a very fhort {pace to it, 
If, however, we confider it as the 
tranflation of a boy only fourteen 
years of age, it demands a portion of 
praife and approbation, which its 
intrinfic merits would probably not 
entitle it to. Pope himfelf, indeed, 
neyer thought highly of it, or elfe it 
is natural to conceive he would have 
correéted many of thofe inaccuracies 
and jnelegancies which it prefents, 
He thought the fubjeé& ill chofen, 
and the compofition in many refpeds 
faulty. 

Epifile to Dr. Arbuthnot. 


It would render this epiftle more 
interefting, not to fay valuable, if the 
real characters were afcertained 

May not “ Pitholen’” (1. 49) be 
Dr. Warburton ? 

Is not ‘* Bufo” (1. 231) the Earl 
of Halifax? This nobleman, it is 
well known, interred Dryden at his 
own expence; to which the la{t cou- 
plet evidently refers. 

If Dr. Johnfon’s account be true, 
the fullowing line of our poet is 
faife. He fays, he 
“Can flecp without apoemin hishead,”&c. 

L. 269. 

Dr. Johnfon relates, * that it was 
punétually required that his writing- 
box fhould be fet upon his bed before 
he rofe.” Life, p. 153. This I 
believe was actually the cafe. 

In this Epiftle is a remarkable 
imitation of a paraphrafe of Addi- 
fon’s. ‘Thus Addifon: 


“ Should the whole frame of naturc 
“ round him break, 
“ Tn ruin and confufion hurl’d, 
“ He unconcern’d would hear themighty 
“ crack, 
“ And fland fecure amidjt a falling 
“ world.” 
Hor., Od.3, 1. 3, v. 14. 











Pope fays, 


“ Let peals of laughter, Codrus, round 
“ thee break, 

“ Thou unconcern’d canft hear the 
“ mighty crack ; 

Pit, box, and gallery, in convulfions 
“ hurl’d, 

“ Thou ftund’ft unfhook amidjt a burfi- 
“ ing world.” L. 85. 

This is fomething more than ac- 
cidental coincidence. 

I will not prefume to add my fuf- 
frage to the voice of fo many who 
have beftowed their commendation 
on thefe epiftles. They poffefs beau- 
ties of a fuperior kind, and afford mo- 
dels of excellence not to be equalled 
by anywriters, antient or modera. 

Perhaps you will learn with plea- 
fure that a famous expreflion, hitherto 
awarded by all writers to Hume, be- 
longs in fa&t to Pope. It is the fol- 
lowing : 

“ All, all but truth, falls dead-born from 
“ the prefs.” 
Ep. to the Sat., 1. 226. 


Of the Epitaphs of Pope it is not 
receflary I fhould fay much, for 
they offer little worthy of remark, 
and that little has already been faid 
by Dr. Johnfon. Yet his criticifms 
upon them, though in fome refpeéts 
juft, might be neverthelefs contro- 
verted in others, His faftidious pro- 
hibition of the particle ** 04,” ufed 
at the beginning of a fentence, is 
founded neither 1n nature or reafon. 
It is one of the moft natural and im- 
preflive exclamations on any fubject 
of forrow or diftrefs. It may be fatd 
naturallyto precede the ejaculations of 
a heart burfting in grief at any cala- 
mity. But however inelegant or 
inappropriate it.may have appeared 
to that taftelefs critic, he has himfelf 
repeatedly ufed it in many of his 
poems. 

The Dunciad. 

This poem I have always read 
with peculiar pleafure, arifing per- 
haps from the reflection that it was 
written to ridicule and fupprefs one 
of the greateft pefts of fociety—ftupid 
aod malignant authors, It unfortu: 
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nately happens, that, in the perverted 
ftate of mankind, all ‘“ univerfal 
good” muft prove a “ partial evil:” 
for, furely, were it poffible, without 
injuring our valuable liberty of the 
prefs, to place under certain reftric- 
tions the vile, blafphemous, and nau- 
feous productions of writers now liv- 
ing, nothing could be more ardently 
wifhed by every virtuous and reflect- 
ing individual. I certainly do not 
conceive it wholly impraficable to 
make thefe beings lefs dangerous 
members of fociecty; but our legifla- 


ture feem « forget the im- 
menfe connection there is between 
the literature and the welfare of a 
ftate.—May they never know it by 
fatal experience !——But to pro- 
ceed. 


One pre-eminent beauty of the 
Dunciad is the lethargic cadence of 
the verfe (beginning at |. 385, b. 
IT), and its narcotic influence on the 
mind of the reader. As thefe lines 
were intended to exemplify the fom- 
nific powers of Blackmore, Henley, 
&c. they are truly admirable; and I 
think a finer paffage could not be 
produced from any poet, antient or 
modern. 

The fourth book, however, is per- 
haps the beft. It is lefs perfonal, and 
confequently more animated. To 
enumerate all its beauties would be 
to pronounce the whole book. Yet 
probably the two following may be 
regarded as exceptions, poffeffing at 
once every thing which can dignify 
poetry, and enliven fatire. 

From 1. 459 to 490. 

Fram /]. 629 to end. 


Of the Letters of Pope I have lit- 
tle to fay. His two epiftles to At- 
terbury, previous to his going into 
exile, are pleafing, and in many re- 
fpects vigoroufly written. His letter 
to the Duke of Buckingham (cxxi*) 
is compofed in a matterly {train of 
fine raillery, and it at lealt proves 
Pope to have been capable, when he 





* I quote from a {mall folio edition of 
Pope’s Letters, publifhed in 1737, and print- 
ed for Dodiley. 
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chofe, of affording a truly refed 
pleafure, even in profe. 

He was ever fond of fimile and 
his letters to Walth are particularly 
abundant inthem. This partiality 
attended him through life, and was 
perhaps always difplayed to advan- 
tage. 

He was very early acquainted 
with the rules of good poetry; and, 
when he was no more than eighteen, 
delivered, in his epiftolary correfpond- 
ence with Walfh, thofe principles of 
imitative harmony, of expletives, &c, 
which he afterwards fo eminently 
practifed. 

After all, however, what the poet 
Gray faid of the letters of Shen- 
ftone, may, with little deviation from 
truth, be applied to thofe of Pope. 
** His correfpondence is about no- 
thing elfe but his place and his own 
writings.” And this indeed is often 
the cafe, to which he was probably 
more induced by the filly enquiries 
and eternal praifes of his friends. But 
we are neither anxious to know, nor 
gratified at learning, where he refided, 
when he was difpofed, and what 


cured him; and, yet, of little elfe will 
they be found to confift! 





ASHORT HISTORICAL NOTICE ON 
THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN, 

THIS young Prince, in whofe 
capture in Germany and execution 
in France the Jus Gentium has 
been fet at defiance, and the laws 
of hofpitality difregarded, deferves 
fome notice from the pen of an 
Englifhman, whofe government and 
country haye employed and pro- 
tected him. Few indeed muft be 
that number who do not lament his 
death, and fympathife with his fa- 
mily for the lofs of fo promifing a 
branch of it. 

Whatever might have been the 
arbitrary excefies into which the 
French court had run, however 
enormous might have been the cor- 
ruptions of its government; in 
fhort, how juftifiable foever the peo- 
ple of that unhappy country might 
bave been in their firft refolutions 


to free themfelves from growing op- 
preffion, the fterneft reformers of 
any country will be at a lofs to 
find an excufe for fo fhocking an 
outrage as the feizing a prince 
while living in the dominions of 2 
neutral and fovereign ftate. There 
is nothing in our reafon which 
fhould be furprifed, ror in our feel- 
ings which ought to be thocked, 
that a family banithed or excluded 
from a throne fhould be on the per- 
petual watch to repoffefsit. If the 
individuals of fuch a family may be 
followed, feized upon, and put to 
death whenever a fufficient force 
can be carried to effect it, then is 
the compact between nations fet at 
nought, and the Puffendorfs, the 
Grotiufes, and the Vattels, may 
write as much as they pleafe on the 
code to be obferved by civilifed 
people; they will, however, write in 
vain, and three words alone, viz. 
** might overcomes right,” will con- 
tain more logic than all the volumes 
the greateft publicifts have given to 
the world. 

The Duke has undergone a2 
trial---he has been condemned, and 
by that condemnation has been put 
to an ignominious death; but the 
laws which have been appealed to 
for proof againft him are fuch as 
cannot in reafon and juftice have 
any relation to his cafe. 

Louis Anthony Henry De Bour- 
bon, Duke of Enghien, was born the 
2d of Auguft, 1772. He received 
from nature an agreeable figure, 
was of a good height and fize, and, 
having always a relifh for bodily 
exercife, he at the fame time at- 
tained to a confiderable degree of 
mufcular ftrength*and vigour of 
mind. 

He had the difpofition to learn 
whatever was thought convenient 
and proper for his rank, and was 
as temperate in his conduc as he 
was amiable in his manners. His 
education was entrufted to perfons 
of diftinguifhed learning ; but as his 
youth was paffed in troublefome 
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times, and he wis early intended 
for an active military life, it could 
not be expected that he would be 
greatly diftinguifhed for erudition, 

He left France on the 16th of 
July, 1789, two days after the fall 
of thé Baftille. His family little 
thought at that time that this 
youth was deftined to be one of the 
firiking viims of the approaching 
revolution, 

In 1792 he entered the army, 
and made the campaign of that 
year under his father the Duke of 
Bourbon; and joined the Prince of 
Condé’s army’ in winter quarters. 

In the battle of the 20th of Au- 
guft, at the head of the firft batta- 
lion of Noble-Chaffeurs, he had the 
praife of the old General Wurmfer 
for his conduct; and in that of the 
next day he no lefs deferved com- 
mendation for the cool valour he 
difplayed: but in the action of the 
12th of September, and the famous 
battle of the paffage of the lines of 
Weiffemburg on the 13th of Odto- 
ber, he gave proof of what might 
be expected from him on farther 
experience, ‘At the affair of Bernf- 
theim on the 2d of December, by 
his intrepidity, by the vigour and 
promptitude of his manguvres, add- 
ed to the precifion of his orders, 
and the calmnefs with which he 
gave them, he appeared to emulate 
the heroes of his race. 

At this battle, fo honourable and 
bloody to the combatants, the af- 
tonifhing fpefacle was exhibited of 
three generations in the houfe of 
Condé fighting at the fame time, 
on the fame ground, for the attain- 
ment of an obje@ in which ail 
were equally concerned!!! 

The chief of the family, the 
Prince of Condé, at the head of his 
infantry (infanterte noble as they 
were Called), pofleffed himfelf of an 
advantagcous ground by the bayo- 
net alone, though he was affailed 
with grape-fhot from the mouths of 
cannon, and the fire’ from a nu- 
merous mufketry which lined the 

Vou. I, 
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hedges of Bernftheim. The Duke 
of Bourbon, fon to the Prince of 
Condé, and a general of cavalry, was 
by the fide of his fon, the young 
Prince we are {peaking of, and, af- 
ter contending for fome time with 
the fame fuccefs, was dangeroufly 
wounded by a ftroke of a fabre\ 
Being thereby obliged to quit the 
field of aétion, he left the command 
to the young Prince. - Soon after 
this accident to ‘the father, the 
young Duke obferved the enemy’s 
cavalry forming up again, within 
the diftance of two hundred paces 
of him: not having, therefore, a mo- 
ment to lofe, he placed himfelf at 
the head of a divifion of chevaliers 
de la couronne, and the regiment 
Dauphin, and by a well made 
charge put the unformed fqua- 
drons of the enemy to rout, and pof- 
feffed himfelf of their cannon, one 
of which he took with his own 
hand. All the army applauded 
this judicious and bold maneuvre, 
and were glad to hear he had effect- 
ed it with no other accident than 
his clothes being pierced in two 
places by the enemy’s bayonets. 

He commanded the cavalry till 
the end of the campaign of 1793, 
when he fell ill; and in the beginning 
of the campaign of 1794he was made 
a Chevalier de Saint Louis; during 
which year and the next the army of 
Condé was directed to watch the 
enemy, and to affift in the defence 
of the Rhine. In the month of 
July of 1795, the- Duke of Bour- 
bon was called away to another 
diftant command, and was for the 
firg time feparated from his fon, 
Their parting was accompanied 
with tears of mutual affeétion; but 
thofe tears would have been bitter 
indeed, if they could have forefeen 
that it was a feparation for ever! 

In 1796, the Prince of Condé ap- 
pointed his grandfon to command 
his advanced guard, and in this im- 
portant and difficult fituation he ac- 
quitted himfelf with honour. He 
endeavoured in vain to rally the 
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combined troops which fled from 
Kehl when the French croffed the 
Rhine near that fort, and for fifteen 
days together had to fuftain the 
difficulty and danger of @ defenfive 
war, while the enemy made an tn- 
vafion into the German territory. 
His a@tivity is faid to have confi- 
derably retarded the progrefs-of the 
enemy; but on the 15th of July 
he ceafed to cover the movements 
ef the army, and joined the main 
body. 

On the 18th and 19th of Octo- 
ber he diftinguifhed himfelf in an 
efpecial manner, and contributed to 
diflodge the French from their for- 
midable pofitions on the tops of the 
black mountains, forcing them back 
into the plains of Friburg. This 
was not the firft time the Condés 
had made this place the theatre of 
war. The firft of the name in 
penetrating Germany drove the 
Auftrian General Merey from the 
plain abovementioned, and obliged 
him to climb up thofe very moun- 
tains, down which his defcendant 
was now chafing the French who 
had invaded Suabia. 

He continued thus to be attively 
employed till the treaty of Leoben 
gave a refpite to this cruel warfare. 
He then made a journey on foot 
through Switzerland; and, in the 
month of October 1797, the army 
whofe advanced guard he had com- 
manded fo creditably to his military 
talent for two years commenced its 
march for Poland. He was order 
ed to attend it. During his ftay in 
Wolhynia, his chief attention was 
directed to the regiment of dra- 
goons which the Emperor Paul 
had collected from the {cattered re- 
mains of the antient troopers of the 
army. His Serene Highnefs made 


a fine corp of thefe men. 

In 1749 he was called again to 
the banks of the Rhine, as it fhould 
feem only to witnefs the very great 
fuccefs ,of the allied army; .when 
he had no fooner completed a 
march of three months, than thofe 
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hopes were all deftroyed by the 
fatal effects of the battle of Zurich, 
He was jufi in time to deferve the 
thanks of the Ruffian General Su- 
warrow for the celerity with which 
he repaired to an important poft 
threatened by the French. 

The affairs of the allied army 
now grew worfe and worfe, when, 
on the 25th of December 1800, the 
prelingnaries of peace terminated 
for ever the military career of this 
young foldier. He retired in 1801 
to Ettenheim, where he lived till 
the 15th of March 1804, when, in 
contempt of public faith among na- 
tions, he was feized, and conducted 
a prifoner, firft to Strafburgh, and 
thence to the prifon of Vincennes, 
near Paris. 

Until that day the Duke was 
living in the territory of the Elec- 
tor of Baden, with the confent of 
its fovereicn, and under the fafe- 
guard of its Mws. We'know of no 
allegation which can be made to 
juttily the proceeding of taking him 
by force and arms out of his dwell- 
ing. Even fhould it have been with 
the confent of the Elector, it is no 
leis a direct attack upon the other 
princes of the empire. 

Though the Duke was a French- 
man by birth, yet, as he quitted 
France when the antient govern- 
ment was overturned, and another 
order of affairs, a new compact, as 
it were, fubftituted in its place, he 
could only be confidered as a 
firanger ; but to feize his perfon by 
violence, force him on the French 
te. ritory, and then treat him like a 
refractory Frenchman, is a pro- 
ceeding that cannot fail to thock 
every human breaft. 

The laws of nature allow an in- 
dividual to withdraw to a refidence 
of greater comfort and fafety, In 
rejecting the offer of becoming a 
member of a republic founded on 
the ruins of monarchy, the Duke 
and his fainily ought to be regarded 
as aliens to that new political and 
civil eftablifhment: it might be 
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Yawful to cut off ‘all communica- 
tion with thofe who would not ac- 
knowledge the republic, but it was 
unlawful to purfue them in ano- 
ther country, like thofe who had 
accepted the republican code, and 
then had tranfgreffed againtt it, 

No tyranny can be greater, the 
publicifts obferve, than that of de- 
termining by the principles of the 
civil order of a particular country 
thole affairs which fhould be decid- 
ed on by the general laws of nations 
only, 

Talleyrand-Perigord endeavours 
to juftify this proceeding by the 
tenour of the firft article of the 
treaty of Luneville. The following 
is the article in queflion, and lt 
will be feen, by an attention to its 
import, whether it authorifes the 
carrying off the Prince as was done. 

Art.1. There fhall be for the future, 
and for ever, peace, friend/hip, and 
good un derftanding bet ween his Mujef- 
ty the Emperor, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and the French Repub- 
dic, agreeing as well in his own name 
as in that of the Germanic empire. 
His faid Majefty alfo engages to ra- 
tify by the confent of the empire the 
prefent treaty in due form. 

The greatef attention fhali be ob- 
ferced by both the contracting par- 
ties to maintain @ perfect harmony, 
to prevent every kind of hofiility by 
jand and by fea, for whatever caufe, 
or under whatever pretext they may 
be committed, and fixdy with care to 
maintain the uaion Jo happily efia- 
blifhed. No aid or protection Jshall 
be given dire@ly or indireétly to 
thofe who would prejudice ane or 
ether of the contracting parties, 

If the Duke D’Enghein, refid- 
ing on the Germany territory, had 
committed any a& which could 
prejudice the republic of France, 
it was the part ef this lait govern- 
ment to enquire whether he was 
aided or proteéted in fuch act 
by the other contracting party. 
Such a conduét would haye thewn 
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a refpect for the treaty referred to, 
and for the laws and opinions of . 
nations, which chiefly conftitute the 
happinefs of their people; but in 
this proceeding, fo univerfally con- 
demned, violence is fubftituted for 
jaw and juttice. 

Arrived at Strafburgh, the Prefe@ 
examined him in the prefence of the 
military commandant of the town, 
and thefe two perfons declared that 
they faw nothing againft the Duke; 
that his papers afforded no proof 
that could endanger his life, Thence 
he was haftily conveyed to Vin- 
cennes, a diftance of a hundred 
and ten leagues, where the accufa- 
tion was made fpecific. It confifte 
ed of fix diftinét charges, conclud- 
ing in the way of queftion. 

ft. Of having carried arms 
againft the French republic. Is he 
guilty? 

2d. Of having offered his fervices 
to the Englifh government, the ene- 
my of the French people. Is he 
guilty ? 

3d. Of having received and ac- 
credited the agents of the aforefaid 
Englith government, of having ob- 
tained for them the means of gain- 
ing intelligence in France, and of 
having confpired with them againft 
the external and internal fafety of 
the ftate. Is he guilty ? 

4th, Of having placed himfelf at 
the head of a number of emigrants 
and others in arms, paid by Eng- 
land, and arrayed on the frontiers 
of Friburg and of Baden, Is he 
guilty? 

5th. Of having, by means of in- 
telligence gained in Strafburgh, en- 
deavoured to ftir up the neighbour- 
ing departments, and there bring- 
ing about a diverfion favourable” 
for England. . Is he guilty? 

6th. Of being one of the authors 
and accomplices of the confpiracy 
framed by the Englifh againft the 
Firtt Conful, propofing, in cafe of 
fuccefs, to enter France, Is he 
guilty ? 

4U2 
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The abfurdity of the firft and fe- 
cond heads of the charge will ftrike 
the eye of every reader ; as, accord- 
ing to the jurifprudence by which 
they are made capital crimes, molt 
of the princes of Europe would be 
liable to be thot, if the French go- 
vernment could lay hold of them. 
The third, which has any relation to 
the treaty of Leoben, ought to have 
been fatisfactorily proved, as it was 
pofitively and firmly denied by the 
Duke and his friends. Nota witnefs 
was called, 

The fourth charge is made out of 
a perverted fact. The Prince-of 
Condé obtained from his Britannic 
Majelty, for a certain number of 
difbanded officers of his corps, a 
penfion in the manner of half-pay, 
from one fhilling rank they bore; 
according to the to five per day, 
the army was difbanded in the month 
of March 1801. The whole num- 
ber of thofe who declined entering 
again into the fame fervice was be- 
tween five and fix hundred officers 
and other individuals. Some of them 
retired into Croatia, Styria, Hun- 


gary, Autiria, Poland, and a few 
went as far as Mofcow and Pe- 


terfburg. Others fixed themfelves 
in the Brifgaw, in Bavaria, in the 
territory of the Frince of Baden, 
in the itates of the King of Pruflia, 
in the environs of Francfort, Ham- 
burg, Altona, and, lafily, in England, 
In no one place do there exift 
more than 25 together; and, in the 
totality of from five to fix hundred, 
the women and priefis are included: 
more than half the number are a- 
bove fixty vears of age, maimed, or 
otherwile difabled from ferving a- 
gain, by their infirmity, or their 
wounds, 

The ‘letter which the Prince of 
Condé wrote to M. Maillard upon 
this fubject, gave rife to the report 
that he had received money from 
the Englith treafury to raife an 
army. 

With refpeé& to the fifth, it is 
denied by the Duke’s friends that 
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he ever was at Strafburg before bee 
ing conducted there by the foldiers 
who tore him from his home. He 
could not, therefore, have direéted 
the plot, as he has been accufed of 
doing. Where are his inftructors? 
who are his agents, his accomplices ? 
In this, as in the other counts or 
heads of the charge, neither autho- 
rities nor witnefles are produced, 

The fixth appears to be equally 
defiitute of foundation. Not only 
is it infilted on that the Duke 
was no party in the pretended or 
real plot of Pichegru againft Bo- 
naparte’s life, but that he, as well 
as his father and grandfather, was 
ignorant of any enterprifes that 
General and his friends were defir- 
ous of undertaking in any way 
whatever, 

Thus, in the face of all Europe, 
the common forms of juflice, as 
well as the rights of nations, have 
been fet at detiance, for the fake of 
dettroying an innocent and amiable 
individual, againft whom no proof 
was exhibited, no witnefs pro- 
duced. Neverthelefs, the Mili- 
tary Court unanimoufly pronounc- 
ed him guilty. One of the laws 
appealed to was that pafled a- 
gainft fpies; though in all the fix 
heads of the charge there was nota 
fingle queftion of efpionnage. 

The Special Military Commiffion 
was compoled of the following 
officers : 

Hulin, General of Brigade, Pre- 
fident. Guiton, Col. of the 1ft regt. 
of Cuirafliers. Buzancourt, Col. of 
the 4th regt. of Light Infantry. Ra- 
vier, Col, 18th regt. Infantry of 
the Line. Barrais, Col. 96th regt. 
ditto. Rabbé, Col. 2d regt. of ‘the 
Municipal Guard of Paris. D’Au- 
tanceurt,Captain-major of the (élite) 
Gendarmerie. Molin, Captain 18th 
regt. of Infantry. 

He was tried (if the proceed- 
ing might be called a trial) 20th 
March 1804, and, within 12 
hours, fhot at the entrance of the 
wood of Vincennes. ‘This f{cene 
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took place at one o’clock in the 
morning. Fifty foldiers carried 
flambeaux in their hands. ‘Twenty- 
five gendarmes (d’elite) made a line 
before the victim, and nine foldiers 
were placed at the diftance of only 
three paces before the Duke, wait- 
ing the deadly order to fire, 

The Duke behaved with great 
firmnefs. He refufed to knee) down; 
and defired, for the honour of his 
country, that the men who were 
ordered to take his life away might 
be ftrangers to France. ‘The re- 
guelt, as it may be fuppofed, was 
difregarded. The word was given, 
and he inftantly fell. He was the 
youngett of his race, and has left 
no children, It remains for time 
to thew how the manes of this young 
prince will be revenged. It is highly 
probable the powers of Evrope may 
catch the juft and generous refent- 
ment, in honour to themfelves, and 
in juftice to humanity !! 

ere ET ame 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BULLFIGHTS 

IN SPAIN, IN A LETTER FROM 

A GENTLEMAN AT MADRID TO 

HIS FRIEND IN LONDON. 

Dear Sir, 

I CANNOT but conceive it an 
egregious error in thofe travellers 
who have attributed bull-feafts, or 
amphitheatrical entertainments in 
Spain to the Moors, and ftyled them 
the barbarous relict of their cufloms, 
It was not till long after the Chrif- 
tian era that Gibraltar was firft con- 
quered by Tarick, the famoas leader 
of the African adventurers: but this 
practice can be traced to epochs long 
before that period from which we 
now date ; of confequence, if it is an 
exotic cultom, they muft owe its ori- 
gin to the conqueft of the Romans, 
or the imitation of their European 
neighbours. It cannot be denied 
that the- Spaniards retain to this 
day many remains of Moorith 
cuftoms and manners; and it.would, 
perhaps, be more to their credit if 
they retained more; for if we may 
judge from the monuments the lat- 
ter have left behind them, they pof- 
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feffed the moft valuable ideas of 
architecture, tilling, draining, water- 
‘ing, and laying out grounds, which 
once made the now rude plains of 
Grenada a perfect garden, and beau- 
tified them beyond our moft roman- 
tic ideas of an elyfium; but amidft 
all their fplendour and dreams of 
dear-bought happinefs, amidft the 
gaieties of a Boabdil’s reign, they 
did not praéttife fighting bulls; for 
their - entertainments confifted of 
hunting, feats of the fword, club 
and lance, wreitling, &c. at which 
their jealous difpofitions did not fuffer 
their women often to be prefent, the 
very foul of the exercife under our 
confideration ; nor is it the theme of 
any of the Spanifh writers of ro- 
mance, who have handed down to 
us their cuftoms. The many re- 
mains of Roman architecture in 
Spain, the circular and oval forms 
of places built for exhibitions of 
this kind, together with the cells, vo- 
mitoria, podia, feats, and other yet 
vifible ruins, evince to us, that thofe 
conquerors of what they cailed 
the Provincia Cunicularis not only 
the glory of their arms 


{pread 
amongtft this newly fubjugated peo- 
ple, but celebrated their victories by 
triumphal arches, and thofe public 


exhibitions which were common 
among{t themfelves. Few Roman 
hiftorians have mentioned the amphi- 
theatrical games; and the early an- 
nals of the church are filled with the 
mention of victims that were expofed 
both to the contumely of the mob, 
and the affaults of the lion and tiger; 
whilit their liberty and pardon were 
the rewards of their courage. This 
was a favourite puaifhment for their 
criminals, and at once evinces to us, 
that thefe matters of the world of 
learning and of renown had only 
advanced a few removes beyond bar- 
barifm. Legiflation afterwards al- 
tered this pradiice, and the combat. 
ants were either hired, or ferved as 
volunteers. Weare, then, onlyata 
lofs how to account for bulls beiag 
pitched upon as the tortured object 
of this practice, which is eafily done, 
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when we confider the difficulty and 
expenfe of obtaining the lion and 
the tiger alive, particularly after the 
Moorifh conqueft, when the Spa- 
niards had only a partial accefs to 
the fhores of Africa, and when they 
had fuch ferocious beafts on their 
own plains which would afford near- 
ly an equal difplay of courage, with- 
out that excefs of danger. 

In tracing this practice, for the in- 
formation of my readers, I fhall be 
explicit and correét. Formerly the 
moft valiant captains of the Lufita- 
nian bands entered the lifis in this 


ferocious combat. After conquer-. 


ing the Saracen, a Gonfalvo, a Lara, 
wielded the fpear and {word againft 
the dart-enraged bull: their recom- 
pence was the fmile of approbation 
from their favourite fair one. The 
greateft merit in her eyes was cou- 
sage, and the greateft bond in love 
was the contempt of danger. Ar- 
rayed in the fcarf their miftreffes 
had embroidered, it was their pride 
to fhew their familiarity with fcenes 
of peril, and the lengths to which 
they would go for objects incompara- 
bly more deferving. ‘This fpirit was 
foftered by their generals: it made 
their hearts martial, and countera&- 
ed the inert languor and inadtivity of 
the camp. Not fuch the prefent 
champions: their priftine noblenefs 
is fled ; they are hirelings, and the 
traits of their courage are ferocious 
and butcher-like. 

The days chofen for this {port are 
generally the anniverfaries of fome 
faints, with which the calendar is 
filled; but, in the great cities, during 
the feafon, it may be feen three times 
a week. No fooner is the day fixed 
on for this exhibition, than the news 
is eagerly fpread, and eleétrifies eve- 
ry clafs with joy. The topic be- 
comes general ; every countenance 
exults in the glad tidings, and old 
and young, equally joyous, anticipate 
the fcene. From all parts they 
crowd to the fpot; neither diflance 
nor penury withholds them ; and, if 
government and the police of the in- 
dividual cities had not fixed refiric- 


tions to thefe games, the fields would 
remain untilled, and the grapes un- 


gathered. 


The bulls intended for the day’s 
{port are brought into the city in the 
night when the ftreets are empty, by 
means of a tame ox or cow, which 
ferve as decoys. They are pent up 
in feparate cells fo fmall, that they 
have not room to turn, and with 
their heads to the arena. They are 
here goaded, and rendered furious 
by every artificial means. 

Already is the amphitheatre crowd- 
ed by an immenfe concourfe, impa- 
tient for the fignal to begin. Per- 
haps not a fight in nature is equal to 
this of the thronged fpectators, 
clothed in all the gaieties and luxu- 
ries of drefs, filling the progreffively 
rifing feats, and almoft frantic with 
pleafure. The eye, enraptured, meas 
{ures its favourite circle, rows on 
rows at once {well the grateful focus, 
and, pleafed, the vifual orb indulges 
in the fcene. The men are clothed 
in their fhort cut jackets, loaded with 
innumerable rows of buttons @ /o 
majo, with broad brimmed hats, or 
fmall high velvet caps; their hair 
confined within a filkea net, and 
cloaks of black or fcarlet half enve- 
lope their fhoulders. ‘The women, 
whofe general ftreet attire is black, 
now appear decked in all the fhowy 
contraft of colours: gay bunches of 
ribbons ornament their jet black 
hair; the richeft mantles flow down 
their comely waifts, over a fhort 
fringed petticoat, and at once give 
to view forms the moft divine, 
without hiding thofe foul-enljvening 
eyes and animated countenances 
which allure, enrapture, and com- 
mand, Coftly fans produce an ar- 
tificially cool atmofphere, and, with 
great legerete de main, ferve to falute 
their diftant friends. Refrefhing 
drinks and cakes of every kind are 
handed about by their attendants ; 
handbills announce the particulars of 
the entertainment, and the different 
coloured ribbons that are affixed to 
the bulls’ manes, to denote their 
race, progeny, and from whence 
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brought. <A gay difplay of flags 
wave on the tops of the battlements; 
and when at war with any nation, 
they fix theirs, reverfed, in the moft 
confpicuous place. The fhouts of 
the gay multitude, and the fwift- 
winged rockets that break high in the 
air, announce the approach of the 
hour, generally four in the after- 
noon. The fignal trumpet founds ; 
a company of foldiers, with a lively 
band of mufic, enters the gates, and, 
after forming into a line, clears the 
arena of its numbers. One of them 
is then placed at each of the little re- 
ceffes, made at {mall diftances in the 
inner palifado, and fufficient to ad- 
mit the body of the combatants, for 
whofe fafety they are intended. 

The governor next appears, and 
the minifters of police are feated 
nearly over the place where the bulls 
are confined. ‘Two trumpeters ftand 
behind them, and under their direc- 
tion the feaft is conduted. Every 
thing in readinefs, four champiohs in 
different coloured dreffes enter the 
arena on horfeback; their legs and 
thighs are cafedin tough leather ; in 
their right hands they bear a long 
afhen lance tipped with a fmall 
piece of iron, and with their left 
dexteroufly manage their fteeds. 
They prance gaily along the circle, 
make their devoirs to the governor, 
prefidents of the feaft, and their indi- 
vidual patrons and protectors, They 
then range themfelves, according to 
their merit, oppofite the firft cell, 
from which the bull is expected to 
iffue; but on the left, as the animal, 
from inftin&, makes his attack on 
that fide. A trumpet again founds, 
a trap door is raifed, and forth rufhes 
the bellowing monfter, aftonifhed, 
enraged, and frantic from hunger 
and frequent goadings. With impe- 
tuous onfet he rufhes on the prepared 
horfeman, who with his lance repels 
him to the right or left of his horfe. 
The fecond champion then follows, 
invites him to combat, and receives 
him in the fame way. The greateft 
ftrength and dexterity are evinced 
in thefe frequent onfets ; but it often 
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happens that the greater furious 
firength of the horned enragé over- 
turns both horfe and rider, and lays 
both promifcuoufly in the dutt. 
Both then often fhare the frantic re- 
venge of the animal, and are promif- 
cuoufly torn with his horns, notwith- 
ftanding the efforts of the others to 
get him away, and divert him on 
another fide. He often buries his 
towering antlers in the bodies of 
both, throws their fhattered Jimbs in 
the air, and {trews them on the area, 
More frequently the rider efcapes by 
the receffes in the palifado, and re- 
turns remounted with freth courage 
to provoke battle. It is not unufual 
for one bull to kill feveral horfes ; 
but thefe animals, particularly in An- 
dalufia, are fo noble, that, with their 
entrails dragging on the ground, they 
face the tortured beaft, and by their 
neighing and {norting feem to enjoy 
the fport, although not trained to it, 
Should they prove refractory, the 
riders cover their eyes with a hand- 
kerchief, that they may be uncone 
{cious of their danger, though fuch 
is the courage and noble {pirit of 
this domeftic animal, that this is fel- 
dom neceffary: but it is grating to 
every feeling of humanity, that the 
end of this firft of beafts fhould be 
thus perverted by practices fo cruel. 
After a round of feats of this kind 
equally horrid and difgufting, the 
trumpet again founds, and the horfe- 
men retire. The foot combatants then 
come forth, gaily drefled, and each 
bearing a - of darts in his hands. 
With thefe they provoke the furious 
animal to battle, and when he puts 
down his head in an attitude to tear 
them with his horns, they dexterouf- 
ly ftick the barbed darts behind his 
neck, and evade his horns by flipping 
afide. Thefe chulitos a pie crowd 
around him, wound him by inceflant 
darts, and when he goes near the 
feats he receives fhowers of {mall 
ones from the people. In the tops 
of thefe darts, gaily ornamented with 
coloured paper, fire-works are fixed, 
which, when the match burns down, 
explode with frequent crackings, 
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He ftands with an afpect of rage and 


terror. His flaming eyes dart around 
the circle; he feeks objeéts to fate his 
tage : they evade him; the place re- 
founds with horrid bellowings ; 
f{treams of red froth iffue from his 
mouthand noftrils, he paws the blood- 
fiained ground, and in vain fhakes 
his fides and neck to diflodge the gall- 
ing load.’ Furious, from rage and 
pain, he bounds acrofs the arena, at- 
tempts to climb the palifado, and 
wreak his revenge on every oppofing 
object. Frequentiy he catches them 
on his horns, bat generally from 
their agility they efcape, and he on- 
ly bears away in triumph part of 
the ved garment with which he had 
been provoked and deceived. I 
have feen one of thefe combatants 
hard prefled by the enraged bull, and 
apparently without méans to efcape. 
He was pent clofe to the palifado, 
and no recefs at hand. Already 
had the furious beaft ftooped to tear 
him to pieces, and the terrified {pec- 
tators imagined him horribly man- 
gled on his horns, The a¢tive com- 
batant, undifmmayed, and with unex- 


ampled prefence of mind, put his 
foot on the forehead of the bull, with 
one leap was out of danger, and, 
lighting behind the furious animal, 
feemed to laugh at his unavailing ef- 
forts to catch him: he fkipped gaily 


and unhurt away. He then walked 
round the circle with his hat in his 
hand, money fiom all fides was 
fhowered down to him. from the 
pleafed fpectators and Jris patrons, 
who always requite an ex:traordinary 
difplay of agility by a collective re- 
ward. Formerly a favourite flower 
from the breaft of the ,‘air, or a 
bunch of ribbons, was thrown down 
to the victorious champion, and he 
was happy in that return, for the 
exertion of his courage and _ agility. 
When every means of harafli ug the 
animal has been exhaufted, the trum- 
pet again is blown, the foo tmen 
leave the arena, and a fingle ch am- 
pion fteps forth, In his ri, zht 
hand he bears a double-edged 1 0- 
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ledo, and on his left arm a red cloak, 
After making his obeifance to the 
fpectators, he provokes the bull by 
holding to him the red garment, and, 
after feveral evafions of his horns, he 
prepares for the laft and moft noted 
exertion of fkill in this way. He 
places himfelf in a firm pofition before 
him, holds his fword obliquely, on 
which the maddening beaft rufhes 
with fuch impetuofity as to bury it 
to thehilt. Already the ftaggering 
bull bellows with agonizing pain, 
fireams of black gore bur{t from the 
wound and mouth; his haggard looks 
proclaim his tortured ftate: the dread- 
ful fteel, entering at the collar-bone, 
has fearched the fource of life; his 
feeble limbs deny fupport, he finks 
and ftruggles in the duft. Inceffant 
peals of applaufe re-echo through the 
vatt circle, and frantic acclamations, 
fuch as refounded at the olympic 
games of the Greeks, or the gladiato- 
rial fcenes of the Romans. The 
mott lively and animated mufic joins 
the loud found, but is nearly drowned 
by the plaudits of the mob, Three 
mules yoked together, and ornament- 
ed with gay {treamers, drag the man- 
gled and bloody carcafs. from the 
arena, and every preparation is made 
for a repetition of the fame fport, 
which only varies according to the 
courage of the men and the fury of 
the bulJ. Ten or fixteen are often 
killed in an evening, and the amule- 
ment, from neither its famenefs nor 
difgufting fcenes, appears to tire. As 
many horfes often tall, and the men 
are frequently killed or maimed. Ro- 
mero was the moit famous matador 
the Spaniards ever had, and his end 
was fhocking. The meat is expofed 


‘for fale, but bought only by the com- 


mon people. - ‘lhe fcene is often va- 
ried by the fighting of two horfes, 
which is indeed grand, and, though 
horrid, has fomething in it noble and 
fierce. They fometimes let loofe the 
wild boar, the ftag, and otheranimals, 
to fight dogs; and, if a bull will not 
face the combatants, dogs are Jet loofe 
vpon him, which becomes quite aa 
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Englifh bull-bait. The laft bull is 
embolado, or his horns are tipped with 
ping the common people all rufh 
, cling to the horns and tail, and 
‘oe with him in bodies. ‘The en- 
tertainment is often clofed with fire- 
works, and the interval is agreeably 
filled up by all the men ftriking their 
flints and fteels, which they always 
carry, aud which gives a moft curious 
gleam around. Part of the funds 
ariling from thefe entertainments be- 
longs to tie hofpitals of St. Sohn of 
God, the other pays the expences. 
The amphitheatre in Cadiz is of 
svood, holds ten or twelve thoufand 
people, and belongs to the city. It 
is rented to a company ynder great 
reittictions, but this cannot ‘hinder 
frequent impofitions on the public. 
Thofe in Madrid, Seville, and Gre- 
nada, are of {tone, and of royal foun- 
dation. In the fmaller cities, where 
they have none, they ufe the market 
fquares, but on a very paltry {cale. 
indians from South America often 
difplay their feats with a leathern 
thong, with which they dexteroufly 
entangle the buil, and throw him or 


his back and by 


c, When they mount, 


their dexterity render vain the exer- 
tions of the animal to fhake off the 


unufual load. Many giplies are a- 
mongit the foot combatants, Their 
Pay is from ten ‘to fixty dollars an 

tternoon, according to merit. That 
fide of the amphitheatre on which the 
afiernoon fun beats is only half-price. 
There is a {mall difference in the fe- 
veral cities, but, in all, thefe are the 
Jeading traits. 

To foreigners, accuftomed to fee 
the dexterous feats of equeitrian ri- 
ders, fuch diverfions appear uninte- 
re(ting and barbarous; and from the 
continual danger to which the riders 
and the horfes are expofed, the feel- 
ing mind can derive no fatisfaction. 
Even in this a age of refined philofo- 
phy, man feems to be glad to multi- 
ply means for the extinction of his 
own fpecies, which, from the brute 
creation, he might learn to hufband. 
This familiarity with {cenes of blood 
arkens the traits of the national cha- 

Vou. L 
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racter; and, were a revolution to agi- 
tate the people, it would poffibly be 
more fanguine than we have yet 
witneffed. Government has often 
wifhed to abolith this praCtice; but 
in vain; it is fo generally relifhed. 
Tt is aftonifhing that the Spanith la- 
dies enjoy this fport, fo favagely mo- 
notonous. Poffeffed of fufceptibility 
and the fineft feelings in nature. with 
every fenfe in unifen with delicacy 
and fentiment, one would imagine 
they would fly it as a bane: fill do 
they frequent it; a contradiétion 
which neither themoralift northe keen 

obferver can reconcile or combine. 

Believe me to be 

Yours moft fincerely, 

CLaupio, 





For the Univerfal Magazine. 
CHARACTER OF EDMUND BURKE, 

IT is perhaps {carcely more pre- 
fumptvous to eflay a fketch of the 
Cepaceat glories of this great man, 
than it is idle to expect, at this day, 
a due remuneration of honour and 


regard for his memory, which even 


this weftern’ world ought to feel a 
grateful intereft in beftowing. Per.. 
yg gp when the infectious fpirit 
of bafe obfequioufnels to plebeian 
infolence and domination fhail have 
been repreffed ; when th 1e crude and 
incoherent dreams of Utopiz an mania 
have fled; when the triple lesgue of 
infidel blafphemy, of defpe ite and 
facrilegi id of upftare 
and ulu és anny, f Pall have been 
broken and. driven back, then, and 
not ull chen, may the labours of the 
iliutirious crefader avaintt delpotifm, 

impict Ys and crime, be duly rememe- 
bered, and eftimated in the pu iblie 
fentiment; while the affectionate ad- 
miration of the good and the wife 
fhall be enco with virtuous 
confidence, to direct their requiems 
from every quarter, in thankful har- 
mony,-to his tomb; ard to fpread, 
with generous enthufiafm, increafing 
and immortal laurels on ‘‘ the grave 
in which their druid lies.” 

To {peak appropriately and ade- 
quately of Edmund Burke, it will, 
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perhaps, readily be confeffed is un- 
attainable; fince to the tafk there 
fhould be brought an eloquence no 
lefs diffufive, choice, animated, lofty, 
and pathetic, than that which marked 
the genius of the effulgent luminary, 
between whofe beams and a perverfe 
and devious age the darknefs of 
death is irrevocably interpofed. Of 
him who has fo admirably celebrated 
cotemporary greatnefs in his faithful 
yet {plendid eulogy of Chatham ; 
who, with a mafter-hand of friend- 
fhip, ‘‘ fmiling in tears” at the recol- 
‘Je&tion of the palt, could fo affeét- 
ingly delineate the pious and patriotic 
fentiment, the inflexible and unful- 
lied honour, the focial and private 
virtues of the noble Keppel; of the 
incomparable orator, from whofe 
ehafte and glowing defcription the 
moft highly diftinguifhed and exce!- 
lent in charaéter feemed on various 
occafions to borrow new luftre, who, 
alas! can there now be found com- 
petent to fpeak? who qualified to 
proclaim his worth and tell his fame? 
Gifted by the bounty of nature with, 
a capacity the moft comprehenfive, 
the mind of Edmund Burke was ear) 
enriched by all the claflical lyxurt 
ance of antiquity. In a country which 
knows how to cherifh and appreciate 
{cholaftic learning, he was educated 
into an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman literature, whjch 
familiarized to him all that is ex¢ui- 
fite and valuable in their poets, and 
orators, and hiftorians. Such was 
the knowledge which ferved as the 
firft and fure foundation whereon the 
magnificent edifice of his future emi- 
nence was ereéted—a knowledge 
which he ever afterwards delighted 
to cultivate and educe—a knowledge, 
now more than ever fanétioned by 
the railings of that defpicable equa- 
lity which would deflroy whatever 
js calculated to add dignity to man, 
or to exalt him above the {phere of 
its own villainous level. On this 
rich and vencrable ftock Mr. Burke 
engrafted the moft fele& fruit in 
the elegant and variegated walks of 
the literary garden of Exgland, added 
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to the moft precious productions of 
foreign foils. Nor were his mental 
poffeflions confined only to the more 
polite and facile embellifhments, but, 
incited by a vehement thirft for eru- 
dite acquirements, commenturate with 
his lively and unconquerable force of 
apprehenfion, he fuccefsfully pene- 
trated to the moft hidden {tores in 
the various improved branches of mo- 
dern feience’ With native talents, 
thus aided and fortified, Mr. Burke 
could not fail to bring into public 
life an irrefiftible claim to the no- 
tice of a wife and generous nation. 
Accordingly, on the grand theatre 
of political exhibition, in “ the cho- 
fen temple and favourite habitation 
of Britifh fame,” the Houfe of Com- 
mons, he foon commenced his career; 
and, for a long progrefs of years, un- 
til the feafon of his retirement, he 
continued to aftonifh and illumine, 
and to fhine confpicuous among the 
primary orbs in the fyftem of that 
illuftrious body. During the wiole 
period in which he fided with the 
oppefition,in the many warm and vi- 
gorous productions of his pen, and 
the moft impaffioned efforts of his 
tranfcendent elocution, it {hould be 
recolle&ted, to the honour of Mr. 
Barke, that, while maintaining a {pi- 
rited conteft’againft the minifterial 
policy, he has left no trages of aber- 
ration, by which he ean be accufed 
of having, in the molt unguarded 
moment of irritation, afferted the doe- 
trines of licentious diforder—of hav- 
ing intentionally aiii(ted to confound, 
mifguide, or delude—or of ever fa- 
crificing, for an inftant, the rights and 
dignity of his ftation to the audacity 
of mobbifh pretenfion, or the veering 
breath of popular applaufe. But the 
periodin his hiftory, wherein he fhould 
now more particularly be held up to 
contemplative admiration, is from the 
epoch when, on the event of the ter- 
rific and execrable revolution in 
France, he burft, with honeft magna- 
nimity, the tranimels of party, and 
indignantly fevered every tainted con- 
ne¢tion, by boldly unfurling a radiant 
flag of warfare againft the demoniac 
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enemy of focial being. With the ken 
of prophetic wifdom, Mr. Burke was 
the firft to forefee and predic the de- 
vouring and defolating effects of that 
tremendous explofion on morals, re- 
ligion, and law. At a moment of ge- 
neral infatuation he had the hardy 
refolution to ftem the tempeftuous 
current from French infanity, and, 
with a warning voice, to expofe to 
mankind the rocks, and quickfauds, 
and fyren perils of that deftructive 
fea. From that inftant he continued 
to be affdulted by a hoftile array of 
profane philofophy, enraged jacobin- 
ifm, feditious nobility, profligate am- 
bition, and grovelling democracy, 
all conjoined under one motley ban- 
ner by the fame infamous unity of 
end. But the arrows of pigmy may 
levolence reached not, or fell harm- 
lefs from, the firm front of the mighty 
Coloffus. 
————_—__——“_ The hero rofe, 
“ Her xgis, Pallas o’er his fhoulders 
“ throws.” 

Inceflantly was he accufed of wan- 
tonly exciting the moft chimerical 
alarm, and of fabricating fi€tirious 


confequences on thechangein France, 
alike injurious to the purity of her 
defigns and the caufe of political re- 


formation. By a fingular fatality, 
France herfelf anfwered his accufers, 
and juftiied him. Her conduc 
realized “to the uttermoft” every 
dreadfu! anticipation he had made: 
and, with a melancholy coincidence, 
moft of her deeds of darknefs and 
iniquity have been perpetrated in the 
exact order, and by the very means, 
which ‘he had anxioufly foretold. 
What was once treated as the extra- 
vagant ravings of a prolific imagina- 
tion, appears now to be fcarcely any 
thing more than a fimple reprefen- 
tation of the obvious connexions of 
caufe and effeé:—an authentic hif- 
tory, written on the fcene of aétion, 
of what had already occurred, initead 
of a profpective view of that which 
was likely to happen. Asa ftatefman, 
he might have enjoyed this remark- 
able teftimony in favour of his fapa- 
city, if, as a man, he had not poffeffed 
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a heart fenfibly alive to the miferies 
and future dangers of fuffering and 
perfecuted humanity, 

To fay that the exalted character 
of Mr, Burke was unalloyed by fail- 
ings, would be to arrogate for him 
what can never be the lot of imper- 
fe& man, Malice has pleafed itfelf 
with dwelling on his haughty con- 
tumely, his intemperate hyperbole, 
and imprudent precipitance ; but, in 
this refpe&t, even the exaggerated 
picture fhe has drawn imputes to him 
no weakneffes but thofe of an ardent 
and towering mind, retrieving every 
error by an hundred-fold weight of 
fterling merit. To the charge of 
corrupt apoftacy in his latter years, 
which, without believing, his foes are 
obliged to ufe as a weapon of protec- 
tion to their own depravity, it would 
be infulting to his memory to deign 
a reply. To them, the difference 
between honeft independence and 
venal verfatility is as unintelligible 
as that which feparates rational free- 
dom from the eadies uproar of 
anarchy. Nor can they comprehend, 
from their own feelings, why a man 
of undifguifed and ingenuous nature 
fhould renounce the ties of formér 
affociates, when their principles of 
conduét ceafed to accord, without be- 
ing actuated by the mercenary mo- 
tives of proftitute cupidity. But to 
America it will remain a proud mo- 
nument of honour on record, that the 
fame Edmund Burke, who, in the 
hour of her diftrefs, fignalized him- 
felf as the able champion of her caufe, 
fhould have been the firft to oppofe 
the ruins and convulfions of Gallic 
tumult. Let her then manifeft her 
gratitude by attending to the found 
and orthodox leflons which, in his 
laft days, the venerable veteran in 
polity has fo impreflively pronounced 
and forrowfully ilfuftrated. Above 
all, at a crifis when it is become fo 
peculiarly neceflary to inftil loyal 
and facred principles into the minds 
of her youth, let the rifing genera- 
tion be taught to know and refpect 
his hallowed fervices, and to emulate 
the enlarged powers and delightful 
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models which his works difplay- In 


the tendency to imitate him, they 
mutt afpire to the moft extenfive at- 
tainments of {tudious application; for 
the fources of his captivating oratory 
are as unbounded as the range of vifi- 
ble creation. At his command, each 
department of nature opened wide its 
treafures; and fcience ftood like a 
handmaid to fupply him with all her 
‘* gorgeous imagery.” Every defcrip- 
tion of rhetorical power belonged to 
him, that always feeming moft emi- 
nently his own which at the moment 
he was wielding. At one time, we 
may behold him in a dazzling blaze 
of awful maiefty, as when imprecating 
public vengeance againft the mantled 
tyrant of India; and again, in mild 
yet glowing ferenity, appearing the 
confecrated guide of homage to fu- 
perior goodnefs, when invoking bleff- 
ings on the godlike virtue of the 
philanthropic Howard. If in this 
moment, like “the mighty arafter” 
when ‘he fung the fallen Darius,’ 
he leads us, in the thraldom of penfive 
melancholy, at the fad and uaworthy 
fate of beauteous and augult royalty, 
in the next weare awakened by the 
Joud trumpet of righteous trdignation 
againft the rabble oppreffor, till joft 
in fullen recolleétion that the honour- 
able days of chivalrous enterprize are 
no more. No idea was to him too 
vaft or fublime for appofite ex- 
prefion. With impetuous force, he 
ranfacked the whole material world 
for metaphor and analogy, feizing and 
rejecting at pleafure, in his gigantic 
ftride. To him alone, perhaps, it has 
appertained to utter, in equal lan- 
guage, the favage abominations of 
the heretic republic. With the ma- 
gic wand of his genius, riding in the 
itorm, he has been able to {well a 
wild hurricane of eloquence, irregu- 
lar, perturbed, and overwhelining, fig- 
nificant of theeruptive violence and re- 
Jenthefs fury of that fyftem of riotous 
turmoil, which, from its blackett deep, 
he has explored, and turned up to the 
fhuddering fenfes of civilized man. 
Such is a faint refemblance of what 
was Edmund Burke. When alive 
fo rarely was he endowed, that in’ 
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all fpeeches and writings, howevem 
important the fubject, he never failed 
to excite, at will, the moft curious in- 
teref{t in whatever concerned himfe!f, 
More fortunate, perhaps, in this than 
the Roman orator—in him egotifm 
was no longer difgufting; and vanity 
itfelf, putting off its title with its 
groisnefs, was. gracefully refined into 
an attractive ornament of bland per- 
fuafion. Pleafed and obedient when- 
ever he digrefled to bring himfelf into 
view, his followers infenfibly forgot 
the high-way of his argument, and 
even inclined to lament his return to 
it, as a departure from his proper 
theme. Ofa perfonage thus highly 
privileged and defervedly favoured, a 
very humble attempt to trace back 
the prominent and chara¢teriftic fea- 
tures may gain fome indulgence from 
his liberal adherents and confederates: 
in principle. ‘Toa liege admirer it 
is the welcome occafion for rendering 
fealty to that glory which, refting on 
the unchangeable bafis of religious 
and political truth, fhall ftand as a 
rock of adamant, defying the malig- 
nant rage of the fiends of faction, 
{cepticiim, and innovation. 
eee 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 
“ MINSTREL” OF 
TIE. 


ON 
DR, 


THE 
BEAT- 


Str, 

THERE is a fpecies of poetical 
compofition, which, poffeffing many 
refined and delicate allurements, is 
not relifhed by thofe whofe tattes 
are of a boifterous or groffer kind. 

It is widely different, indeed, from 
the fublimity of heroic aétions or 
great events—the battles of heroes 
and gods, or fubverfion of empires. 
It is equally remote from the philo- 
fophical drynefs of a profefled di- 
dactic compofition ; but a produc- 
tion of fuch fpecies may embrace all 
the fublime grandeur and beauty 
that the majefty of nature affords, 
blended with the moft ftriking mo- 
ral allufions and fentiments, Such 
works captivate the heart, and de- 
light the imagination, when the Iliad, 
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or Effay on Man, intereft but parti- 
ally. The Minftrel I confider to 
be of this defcription ; and, to ex- 
plain my ideas more fully, I think 
Thomfon’s Caftle of Indolence, a 
poem of known merit and celebrity, 
belongs to the fame rank, from the 
very fame caufes. 

This poem. profeffes to defcribe 
the progrefs of Genius or Educa- 
tion in the formation of the Min- 
ftrel of antient days ; commencing 
with his youth, and terminating with 
the period of his being qualified to 
warider forth, in his avocation of 
Minftrel, to inftru& and delight. 

In the firft divifion of this poem, 
he is reprefented as forming to him- 
felf a refined and extenfive tafie for 
the fublime and beautiful of nature-— 
a tafte known to be infeparable from 
true poetical genius, For this pur- 
pofe, he is in the perpetual contem- 
plation of fcenes, the defcription of 
which renders the poem uncommon- 
ly interefting and ftriking. © Whilft 
a child, he fhuns the feftive gaicty 
of fociety—Concourfe, and noite, 
and toil, he flies, and hies to the fo- 
refit, where 


* At large he roams the lonely moun- 
“ tain’s head.” 

As he increafes in years, he choofes 

walks of ** wider circuit.” 


and mountains 
more dublime.” 


“ Vales more wide, 
“a 


The whole of this firft part, or, 
divifion, is occupied with this fim-* 


ple but delightful education, The 
following termination of it will dif- 
cover the extent of thefe acquire- 
ments, as leading to objects of more 
practical refearch i in the fecond, 


Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful or 
new, 

Sublime or dreadful in earth, fea, or 
fky, 

By chance or fearch was offer’d to his 
7 ew, 

tle fcann’d with carious and romantic 
eve— 

Whate'er of lore tradition could fup- 
ply, 

From Gothic tale, or fong, or fable 


Rouz’'d him, ftill keen to liften and to 
pry.— 

At lati, thoug gh long 
troui’d, 

And folitide, his foul her graces ’gan 
unfold. 


by penury con- 


In the fecond divifion, young Ed- 
win is placed in a more dignified and 
interefting point of view. Fully ac- 
quainted with the beauties of nature, 
and with a heart expanding with gra- 
titude and admiration to the divi se 
Author for. the perfections fo mani- 
feft, he arrives at that age when his 
knowledge oi men is to become more 
extende i 

The manner of his acquiring this 
knowledge impreffes his mind {trong- 
ly, and the whole {cene is fo beauti- 
part reprefented, that 1 may be ex- 

cufed 1 for a little quotation. 

One day, whilit wandering in his 
acouftomed ‘ten 


Where rocks on rocks pil’d 


gic {pell, 

{fcorch’d with 

with ivy green, 

Fene’d from ihe north and ealt, a fa- 
vage dell; 

Southward a mountain rofe, with eafy 

fwell, 

long, long groves eternal mur- 

nurs made, 

toward the weliward fun the 

ftreamlet fell, 

Where thro’ the cliifs the eye, remote, 
furvey’d 

Blue hills, and glitt’ring waves, and 
ikies in gold array’d— 


as by mag 


Here there 


lightning, 


Where 


And 


He overhears the contemplation 
of a venerable perfon who had re- 
ired as a fufferer from the follies and 
difappointments of the world. Tis 
contemp! ations are a feries of moral 
refle tion 1s, in which natural beauty 
is ftrongly contrafled with moral de- 
for rmity ° 


For virtue loft, and ruin’d man Lmourn: 

O man! creations pride, heaven’s dar- 

ling ¢ hild, 
Nature’s beft, 

adorn, 

from thy home are truth and 

joy exil’d, 

And all thy favourite haunts with blood 

and tears defil’d? 


Whom divineft gifts 


W b : 
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Along yon glittering fky what glory 
ttreams! 

What majetiy attends night’s lovely 
queen ! 

Fair laugh our vallies in the vernal 
beam, 

And mountains rife, and oceans roll 
between, 

And all confpire to beautify the fcene. 

But in the mental world, what chaos 
drear! 

What forms of mournful, loathfome, 
furious mien ! 

Edwin overhears enough to make 
him fad and defpondent. With a 
diftreffed mind he leaves the fcene, 
but, impatient under his reflections, 
returns to have his doubts folved by 
the fage, and to get fume explana- 
tion of the unfavourable character 
he had heard given of mankind. Al- 
moft the whole of this laft divifion 
of the poem is occupied with this 
interview, from which he derives 
much knowledge and information. 
By the afliftance of this philofopher, 
who became his inftructor, he im- 
proves himfelf in a variety of lore. 


* The Mufe of Hittory at length un- 
“ rolls her page.” 

Society, or the {cience of govern- 
ment, with moral and natural philo- 
fophy, are his ftudies. Bat, chief of 
all, the mufe engages him, He is 
delighted with 


“ The great fhepherd of the Mantuan 
“* plains.” 


And his veins throb with tranfport, 


When, like Pelides, bold beyond con- 
trou!, 

Gracefully terrible, fublimely ftrong, 

Homer rais’d high to heaven the loud, 
the impetuous fong. 


Such, in fhort, was the progrefs 
of the Minftrel, from the time he 
firft felt the eathufiafn of true ge- 
nius, until, as a profeffed and accom- 
plithed bard, his lyre, for the amufe- 
ment and in({truétion of others, 


“ Was taught to modulate the artful 
“ firain.” 


It would appear, from the out- 
lires of this progrefs, that the plan 
was perfectly evident and clear, and 
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fully correfpondent to the ideas we 
might form to ourfelves of fuch a 
fubje&, yet the fcope of the poem 
has been thought dark and unintel- 
ligible. Neverthelefs, fome apology 
may be admitted, without any dimi- 
nution of credit to the author ; for 
fo rich is the envelopement which 
furrounds this fimple ftory, that 
an enthofiaftic admirer of defcriptive 
or moral poetry might be led aftray 
from his admiration for the drapery. 

It now remains to make a few ob- 
fervations refpeGting thofe parts of 
this production which will ever en- 
title the author to a juft claim to 
poetic merit, as a moral and defcrip- 
tive poet. Perhaps there never was 
a work of fuch confined extent that 
abounded fo much in rich and beau- 
tiful imagery. All nature is be- 
held with a poet’s eye, and no ob- 
je@ that is fublime or interefting 
elcapes it. ' 

Upon reading his defcriptions, one 
is tempted to borrow, and exclaim 
to the fordid -votary of weaith, who 
delves for ever at the mine, 

O how canft thou renounce the bound- 
leis ftore 

Of charms, which Nature to her vot’ry 
yields? 

The warbling woodland, the refound- 
ing thore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of 
fields. 

Allthat the genial ray of morninggilds, 

And all that echoes tothe fong of even, 

All that the mountain’s fhelt’ring bo- 
fom thieids, 

And all the dread magnificence of 
heaven; 

O how canit thou renounce, and hope 
to be forgiven? 


Tt would be vain to quote all thofe 
parts which are ftriking for defcrip- 
tion and imagery, as they occur al- 
moft in every page; but I cannot 
forbear felecting a paflage or two. 
Lo, where the firipling, wrapt in won- 
der,ruves 

Beneath the precipice o’erhung with 
yine ! 

And fees on high, amidft the encircling 
groves, 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrente 
fine, 





While waters, woods, and winds, in 
concert join, 


And Echofwells the chorus to the fkies. 


And oft he trac’d the uplands tofurvey, 
When o’er the tky, &c. 

When were fo many truly pafto- 
ral images colleSted together in fo 
fmall a compafs as in the following 
{tanza? 


But who the melodies of morn can tell? 
The wild brook babbling down the 
mountain fide ; 
he lowing herd; the fheepfold’s fim- 
le bell; 
The pipe of early thepherd dim defcried 
In the lone valley, echoing far and 
wide, 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs 
above; 
The hollow murmur of theocean’s tide; 
The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay of 
love, 
And the full choir that wakes the uni- 
verfal grove. 
There is fomething fublime in the 
following : 


Thence onward to the founding fhore 
The lone enthufiatt oft would take his 


way, 

Liftening with pleafing dread to the 
deep roar 

Of the wide weit’ring waves, in black 
array: 


When fulphureous clouds roll’d on the 
vernal day, 

E’en then he hatien’d from the haunt 
of man, 

Along the trembling wildernefs to ftray: 

What time the lightning’s fierce career 
began, 

And o’er heaven’s rending arch the rat- 
tling thunder ran, 


I will conclude my quotation with 


the following, which is inexpreflibly 
beautiful and grand: 


qovasenecccoeserneees Now beam’d the evening 
ftar, 

And from embattled clouds, emerging 
flow, 


Cynthia came riding on her‘filver car, 
And hoarv mountain cliffs fhone faint- 
ly ‘from afar, 

This you will allow to be equal at 
Jeaft to thofe often quoted elegant 
defcriptions of Milton and Homer, 
which I will add, and you will ob- 


ferve they well may be equal, fince 
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they refemble each other too much to 
contend for fuperiority :— 


Sesclenbeneaniaseniad Hefperus, that led 

The ttarry hoft, rode brightett till the 
morn ; 

Rifing in clouded majefty at length, 

Apparent quecn unveil’d her peerlefs 


light, 
And o’er the dark her filver mantle 
threw. Par. Lost. 


See alfo thofe charming lines in 
the Iliad, commencing with, 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of 
night, 

O’er heav’n’s clear azure fpreads herfa- 
cred light. 

You have, no doubt, obferved that 
all Beattie’s poetry is ftrongly tinged 
with a kind of plaintive melancholy, 
excited by a ftrong fenfe of moral 
perfeGtion, and the difappointment 
confequent to the indulgence of fuch 
fenfibility. How well your favourite 
author, to whom 

The mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face 





underftood this charaéter, is fully 
exemplified in thofe inimitable ones 
of Hamlet and Lear. This nice 
moral faculty made the one confiant- 
ly wretched, and deprived the other 
of his reafon: the Minftrel, the Ode 
to Hope, and the Hermit, abound 
with the fame feeling, and this di- 
vine melancholy becomes highly ine 
terefting, when we perceive it is 
made the perpetual theme of inftruc- 
tion to avoid difappointment here, b 
keeping our eyes conftantly fixed on 
an hereafter. 

Gray had alfo a great deal of the 
fame kind of fenfibility, as is fhewa 
particularly in his Odes to Spring, 
Adverfity, and E:on College. You 
will perceive a itrong refemblance 
between the latter part of the Ode 
on a Profpec&t of Eton College and 
Beattie’s Ode to Hope. I never 
read thefe pi€tures of what “ ficth is 
heir to,” without being in a degree 
affected, though it mutt be confeifed 
the weeping philofopher was all pa- 
ramount in the eyes of thefe two au- 


thors, when they looked with fuch 











































































































































































































































































































696 
loomy eyes upon human nature. 
l’o give an example of our poet’s re- 
flections 
Ss 


hall {pring to thefe fad fcenes no more 

re urn? 

Is yonder wave 

Svon {hall the 
burn, 

And {pring hall f foon her vital influence 

ihe , 

attuue the grove, again adorn 

, cer ad, 

Shall I be left al bandon’d lin the duft, 
When fate, relenting 
vive? 

Shall Nature’s voice, t0 man 
jutt, 

Bid him, tho’ doom’d to perif 
live? 

Is it for this 

Withdilappoimtmen 

Na! Heat ’s iminortal pring 
Vet usin 


nayelt.c 


ii) 





eternal bed? 
new luttre 


the fun’s 
orient with 


Again 


, lets the tlow’r re- 
alone un- 
b, hope to 


fair virtue oft mutt firive 

t, pepury, and pain? 

fhall 

And man’s beauty bloom 
avain : 

Bright thro’ rhe ¢ 
triun } vant reigil, 

And cari ying his fpeculation ftil 
farther as to she uncertainty in which 
we are placed, ref fpedting the’ wife 
difpenfations of Providence, of which 
we are led to doubt from the appa- 
rent inconfiltency of vice triumph- 
ant over virtue, fo beautifully de- 
{cribed in the Ode to Hape. 


ternal year of love’s 





Alas! full oft on guilt’s victorious car 

The fpoils of virtue are in triumph 
horne; 

While the fair captive, 
many a fear, 

In lone obicurity, opprefs’d, forlorn, 

Refigns to tears her angel form. 


mark’d with 


He has-thefe interefiing and wife 
jines : 





One part, one little part, we dimly fcan 

Thro’ the dark medium of life’s fever- 
ith dream ; 

Yet dare arraign theavhote ftupendeus 
plan, 

If but that little part incongruous feem; 

Nor is that part, perhaps, what mor- 
tals deem ! 

Oft from apparent ills our bleflings rife, 

O then renounce that impious telf-ef- 
teem, 

That aims to trace the fecrets of the 
fkies ; 

For thou art but ef duft: be humble 
and be wie, 
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Before I clofe thefe obfervations, 
already too tedious, I will contribute 
my mite of approbation to the fiyle 
of verje chofen for this poem. I 
think it is peculiarly happy, as from 
the author’s own words in his pre- 
face ** it feems, from its Gothic ftruc- 
ture and original, to bear fome rela- 
tion to the fubject and fpirit of the 
poem.” Bat in concentering in one 
point of view the rich affemblage of 
images fo frequent in the production, 
it {tands unrivalled by any other f{tyle. 
It is not only mufical, but is well 
adapted to the plaintive moral fub- 
jects, which take up fo large a part. 

I remain Yours, &c. 


X. Y. Z. 





For the Univerfal Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO 

THE CITY OF ALEXANDRIA, 

FROM THE ARABIC AUTHORS, 


ALEXANDRIA, which the 
Arabs call é/-E/kenderyeh, the only 
port of all Egypt in the Medéterra- 
nean, is fituated towards 47° 55° 
longitude, and 31° 11' $0" latitude, 
according, to Bruce, who adopted a 
mean term between his own obfer- 
vations and thofe of other travel&rs, 
Eratofthenes places it in 31° S$’ 15", 
—The modern é/-Efkenderyeh is by 
no means fo oblenda e, nor in- 
deed does it occupy the fame pofi- 
tion as the A/exandria of the antients, 
Thefe differences have been a fruitful 
topic for the ingenuity of modern au- 
thors, among whom may be particu- 
larly diftinguithed the academicians 
Bonami and Danville, who have, as it 
were, completely reftored the anti~ 
ent city. The: latter likewife has 
paid fome attention to modern Alex- 
andria, of which he has publifhed a 
geometrical plan, and which he te- 
gards as being ** much lefs imperfe& 
than that of Mr. Norden, which is 
deficient (he fays) in the precifion of 
its details, as well as being without a 
fcale.” Danville was confeffedly a 
man of aftonifhing powers ; but here 
he has fuffered himfelf to be mifled 
by prejudice, and I will fimply op- 
pofe to the bold affertion of the 
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avowed enemy of Norden, an evi- 
dence far fuperior to his on the pre- 
fent fubje&@. ‘That excellent Danith 
traveller and engineer M. Niebuhr 
(Trav. in Arabia, vol. I, p. 39.), 
who faw himfelf that which he de- 
fcribes, favs, * that he did not wifh 
to take a plan of Alexandria, be- 
caufe we already poflefs a very ex- 
cellent one, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Norden.” 

But Danville may jultly ftand ac- 
cufed of a {til more ferious error ; 
an error, indeed, which he fhares in 
common with all modern hiftorians, 
critics, and travellers; an error, 
which has been tranfmitted to us by 
thé Greek and Latin authors*, which 
the learned Aboi/fédhat himfelf, and 
Cheryf-Eddricy}, have likewife com- 
mitted in their geography. ltis the ge- 
nerally received opinion, and which 
attributes to Alexander the Great 
the foundation of the city of which 
we are fpeaking. The ingenious 
Sainte-Croix,not having confulted any 
authors but thofe which we have 
juft enumerated, profcffes alfo the 
fame opinion: he refers the foun- 
dation of this city to the fifth year 
of the reign of Alexander, that is, 
in the firit of the CXIL Olympiad, 
332 years before the vulgar era§. 

Bat I think I may venture to dif- 
pute with the Macedonian con- 
queror a glory which belongs not to 
him. He was only the refforer of a 
city, the firft foundation of which is 
loft in the immenfity of time, but 
which, at the period of his appear- 
ance on the {cene of this world, was 
certainly much beneath its priftine 
grandeur, though, whether owing to 
the ravages of the Perfians (as the 
Arabic authors affert), or whether 
the invafion of thefe ftrangers had 
inflicted on all Egypt a wound 





* Arrian, lib. iii, c. 1. Plut. Vit. 
Alex. Diod. n.0. 52. Juftin. lib. xi, c. xii. 
Curt. lib. iv. 

+ Defcrip. egypt. p. 21. exedit Arab. 
lat. Michaelis. 

t Geogr. Nub. p. 94. 

§ Exam. Critique des Hiflor. d@’Alex. 
p. 72. 

Vor. I. 





which was but ill cured when Aléx- 
ander arrived there, I know not. It 
is, however, certain, that his archi- 
tect Dinocrates, or Dinochares, mere= 
ly rebuilt the ruins of Ragoudah*, 
a famous city in the antient annals of 
Egypt. This affertion, I confefs, 
would appear bold, were it not fup- 
ported by the authentic teftimony of 
the moft eminent oriental authors, 
and by the exiftence of numerous 
monuments which are yet to be fouad 
among the ruins of Alexandria. 
Almoft all the Arabic and Per. 
fian authorst (worthy being men- 
tioned as authorities), and who have 
fpoken of é/-E/kenderyeh or Alexan- 
dria, agree in defcribing it as one of 
the prandeft and moft antient cities 
in the world, Before Alexander, it 
was called Ragoudaht, in which we 
may eafily difcover the origin of 
Rhacotis, the name given by the 
Greek and Latio authors to the place 
chofen by Alexander for the foun 
dation of the city of Alexandria. 








* Rakoti and Rakote, in Egyptian. 

+ Al-Magryxy, chap. of the Egyptian 
cities. Defcrip. of él. Ffrenderyeh, Ben-d- 
y4s, defcrip. of él-Efrenderych, p. 22, of 
the Manufcript No. 595 in the National 
Library at Paris. 

¢ Al-Békoucy, p. 30, of the Ketdb- 
talkhys, &c. attributes the foundation of 
Alexandria to the firft Alexander, tht fame 
with Achek, fon of Seleukus, the Grecian, 
who travelled over the world, and built the 
walls of Gog and Magog. “ Some, he fays, 
pretend that it was built by Alexander, the 
fon of Darius by a daughter of Philip; ac- 
cording toothers, by Chedad ; but it is cer. 
tain there are tobe found buildings and fione 
columns anterior to the confiructions of 
Alexander; and, laftly, the anonymous au- 
thor. of a Turkifh work, intituled “* The 
Torch of the Mediterranean Sea; or,a Dee 
Seription of all the Iffands, Coafts, and Ci- 
ties, from the Straits of Gibraltar to thofe 
of Conftantinople,”” {ays pofitively, that A- 
lexandria is a very antient city, the founder 
of which isunknown. Alexander rebuilt it 
when it had fallen into a ftate of dilapida. 
tion, and called it after himfelf. [See the 
defcription of the coaft of Alexandria, in the 
above work, which was written in Turkifh, 
towards the year of the hegira 927 (1520), 
by a nephew of Kemil-reis, the greateft of 
the Ottoman admirals, who lived during the 
reign of Soliman [I. I have ufed the ex- 


cellent tranflation in French, by Card e.J 
And Magryzy formally maintains thdlcag 
4x , 
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The fame authors defcribe Rha- 
cotis as a village inhabited by thep- 
herds and fifhermen, and guarded 
by a garrifon, to prevent the deicent 
of enemics* ; but the ruins of Pal- 
myra, of Balbeck, of Tehehelminar, 
or Perfepolis, thofe even of A- 
Jexandria, do they at the prefent 
day prefent any other afpect than 
what the ruins of Raqoudah bore 
in the time of Alexander? Some 
place the era of its foundation un- 
der Meflrdim, fon of Beyfier and 
‘grandfon of Noah: others afcribe it 
to avery antient Arab king, called 
Chéddd, fon of Aad, who caufed 
‘this infcription to be put upon its 
walls: ‘* Me, Chedad, fon of Aad; 
** T commenced the building of this 
“ city while [had vet not a white 

‘hair, and did not feat the ap- 
proaches of death; I have accu- 
** mulated, in the bottom of the fea, 
“ @ treafure thirteen cubits high: it 
cannot be drawn from hence un- 
“ til the end of the world, the final 


ii 


«ce 





fact in two chapters of his Political and Geo- 
graphical Defcription of Egypt: 1. in that 
entitled Etymology of the Name Egypt, and 


tts Signification: 2. in the Defeription of 


Alexandria. n the firft chapter he fays, 
that it was the brethren of the grand prieft 
Qelymoum, who, in the reign of Meffraim, 
Gifcovered the treafures of Egypt, worked 
the mines, placed talifman:, conftru&ed im- 
menfe edifices, and founded various cities, 
among which was diftinguifhed Negoudak, 
built on the fite of Alexandria. In another 
chapter our author fays, that ** this city was 
tonfirufted in the time of Meffraim.”’ 

* The faine academician as was juft 
quoted fappofes, ‘* that in choofing the fi- 
tuation of Alexandria, Alexander did not fo 
much confider the falubrity of the place as 
its pofition, which was fo favourable as to 
render it, in a very fhort time, one of the 
moft flourifhing cities in the world.”” We 
certainly cannot doubt the infalubrity of the 
¢limate of Alexandria, which contributed as 
much, perhaps, as any thing to the decline 
of Raqoudah ; and, at the fame time, we are 
compelled to confefs, from its former fplen- 
dour, that it was fufceptible of encouraging 
@ numerous population. It may even be 
added, that, after the inconveniences of every 
kind which it prefented, it was rather im- 
prudent to found a large city there ; as, did 
not experience contradi¢t it, it might have 
been fuppofed that it would not have been 
foau inhabited, or, if inhabited, foon depo- 
pulated. 


“« day, when theuniverfe thall chan¢e 
* itsface .” Wecannot precifely fix 
theepoch when Mefiraim and Chedad 
lived; hiftory places it in the fabulous 
periods of theArabs, refpecting which 
we have no documents: the fame 
authors fay, that ‘* Ragqondah had 
been builtand deftroyed many times; 
that one hundred and ten folar 
years} after Bakkt Nafar(or Nebu- 
chadnezzar) had facked it as well 
as Menf (Memphis) in the time of 
he Greeks, Ejfkender ben Filibous 
(Alexander, fon of Philip, furnamed 
the Conqueror), the fame who yan- 
quifhed Déré (Darius), and who 
reigned over Perfia, rebuilt it, and 
called it after himfelf: he made it 
the feat of the empire, which was 
before at Menf.” To this it may be 
added, that the hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, which are yet to be found 
among the ruins of Alexandria, 
preve the exiftence of a city 
greatly anterior to Alexander. No 
one is ignorant that, before the ar- 
rival of the Macedonian Conqueror, 
even before the voyage of the father 
of hiftory to Egypt, the knowledge 
of the faered hiftory was entirely 
loft. May it not be, that Alexander 
caufed numerous texts of thefe 
writings to be engraven on the mo- 
numents of his new city? But it 
will be faid, they are the fpoils.of 
fome neighbouring cities; and I am 
well aware that thofe of Memphis 
contributed to the embellifhment of 
Alexandria, Is it, however, proba- 
ble that they would bring away fo 
miuny bieroglyphical monuments, 
fome of which do not even appear 
of fufficient importance to induce 
their. removal? Let it allo be remem- 
bered, that the hiftory of Pharos, 





t Edrycy relates the fame infcription, 
with fome variations; but it is fill evident 
that Chedad claims to himfelf the glory of 
having founded this city. 

+ Magryzy places the invation of Bakht 
NajfJar, and confequently the ruin of Mem- 
phis and Raqoudah, towards the year 2356 
after the deluge, 1684 before the deftruc. 
tion of the temple of Jerufalem. 1 merely 
give thefe dates, without engaging in a 
chronological diicuflion, 
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which is inconteftably much older 
than Alexandria, properly fpeak- 
ing, is intimately connected with 
that of Raqoudah. A city for 
which they had ‘conftructed fuch an 
edifice could not be of trifling im- 
portance. Whether it was built 
for the purpofe of facilitating navi- 
gation, or for the fafety of Egypt in 
general, could fuch an immenfe edi- 
fice remain long ifolated ? On what 
grounds can we queftion the'exiftence 
of the city of Raqoudah, near which 
it was fituated ? 

But without examining here all 
the motives which might attrad 
inhabitants to the vicinity, the fite 
was fufficient to fix the attention 
of the Pharaohs, who have left fo 
many proofs of their love for the 
arts, and their zeal to encourage 
national induftry: certainly, they 
were feconded by peaceful, fober, 
induftrious, patient, and even en- 
terprifing fubjects. I know that 
Strabo* and other authors repre- 
fent the Egyptians to us as being 
confined within their own country, 
and feeling the greateft horror at 
the fea. But, did I not fear to en- 
ter into a long difcuffion in which 
muft be eftablifhed a certain chro- 
nological order and paflages dif- 
cuffed, it would not be difficult for 
me to fhew that the Egyptians ri- 
valled the Phenecians in their com- 
merce}. The learned Huetf{ re- 
prefents both the one and the 
other to us as the moft antient 
navigators in the world. The Egyp- 
tians were pofiefled of the com- 
merce of the Eaft through the Red 
Sea, which they reached by the 
canal of Suez; the others had 
the whole commerce of the Medi- 





* Strab. Geogr. Lib. XVII. 

+ Hiftory of the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the Antients, p, 22. 

} The learned author above cited might 
have added from Herodotus that the Egyp- 
tians furnifhed to the army of Xerxes two 
hundred veffels. Herod. Tranf. of C. 
Larch., vol. V, p. 61. Atthis period, the 


Egyptians were greatly fallen od from their 
Biimitive grandeur and importance. 
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terranean, and likewife maintained 
an intercourfe with the Eaft; but 
fill Egypt was not lefs the depdt 
for the merchandize of the known 
world. The poft moft advanta- 
geoully fituated, not to fay the only 
one which Egypt poflefies, for fuch 
a commerce, is inconteftably that 


which we now know under~ the 
name of Alexandria.. Can it be 


fuppofed that the Egyptians, who 
were then fo active, fo induftrious, 
fo bold as to undertake to join the 
two feas, fo fixed as to complete 
that canal of communication, the 
pollibility of which has been con- 
tefied in our days*? Can it be 
fuppofed that fuch a people would 
neglect the opportunity of .an efta- 
blithment of this kind, until a vic- 
torious firanger taught them what 
they ought to do, and created for 
them a po which unhappily be- 
came daily of lefs ule to them? [I 
am not ignorant, thats; even under 
the dominion of the Greeks, Egypt - 
faw a few bright days; but what 
were they in comparifon with thofe 
the kwew under the reigns of the 
Pharaohs, an epocht, during which 
they created and accumulated more 
monuments than the enemies of art 
and fcience have been able to dee 
firoy in nearly twenty centuries. 

To convey an idea of the im- 
menfity of this city, the Arabic au- 
thors fay, that it formed three, with 
as many walls, and feven ditches 
round it. It was three hundred 





* Magryzy has given us a circumiiantial * 
hiftory of this canal, which is very long. 
From it we learn, that it was dug at a pe- 
riod now buried in the lumber of forgotten 
years, that it was frequently repaired, and 
that it was not completely finifhed until the 
year of the Hegira 145, or 726 of the vulgar 
era, 

+ Thisepoch is certainly very antient, much 
more fo, indeed, than is generally imagined. 
According to Herodotus, the civilifation of 
the Egyptians may be placed nineteen thou- 
fand years B.C. According to Magryzy, 
the foundation of the Temple of Ekhmym is 
at leaft thirty thoufand years old; an anti- 
quity which feems to be fupported by the 
prodigious monuments of Egypt ; and yet 
it has been inhabited but yery recently, 
compared with India and Tibet, 
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years building, flourifhed during an Caftle of the Mountain, he efta» 
equal number, and was as many blifhed there the feat of govern- 
declining: they maintain, thatfrom ment. ‘This caftle was the head 
the fands of Rofetta to Barca, an place in Egypt at the period of the 
extent of about four hundred expedition of the French. 


leagues, the country was inhabited me 
and fo carefully cultivated, that To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
travellers walked always in the Sir, 


miditeof habitations, and beneath ANXIOUS for the faccefs of 
the fhade of trees which defended your publication, which I confider ia 
them from the rays of the fun, and many refpedts, as pleafing and valua- 
which furnithed them alfo” with. ble, I have ventured to tend you the 
provifions, fo ‘that they had no oc- following uncommonly curious and 
cafion to provide themfelves with interefting piece of biographyy con- 
food. There is no country in taining the life of a man, whofe for- 
the world where men live fo long tunes were fo various and fo fingular 
as in that part between Meryouth as to appear at firft bordering upon 
and Alexandria, becaufe, being the improbable. But they are well, 
near the fea, its breezes temper the indeed inconteltibly, authenticated. 
exceflive heat. ‘The inhabitants of The firft general {ketch of his life 
Alexandria are confidered as being has been procured from various 
very avaricious: this however has fources; and the remaining informa. 
ever been the vice of commercial tion tranflated from ~ his own ‘papers, 
people. But let us not any longer where he bad committed to wilting 
wander from the profeffed obje& of thofe events and refleGions which 
this effay. When Alexander had he thought worthy of commemora- 
rebuilt the ruins of Raqoudah, he ti”. In fact, | think the whole may 
removed the feat of empire, which be confidered as o ewe and valua- 
was at Memphis, hither, where it ble article ; and thould you happily 
remained until Egypt fell under the be of the fame opinion, I fhall be 
dominion of the Muffulmen. At 8l@d to behold Sm yor “ Supple- 
this lamentable period, Alexandria ™€®*Ty Number, ; 
had not loft all its fplendour, for it ain 0 pr we Sir, 
yet contained three hundred thou- Your mott obedient . 
fand men, capable of being redeemed - ‘ — 
at the rate of two dinars per head, Jum &, JO0A. 
fo that the whole djezyeh* amount- rca 
ed to fix hundred thoufand dinarsf. 
Not content with thus baving ruin- 
ed the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
Amrou, having built FofAdéth near 
the fort of Bougie, made it the 
capital of Egypt; but a little af- VALENTINE Jamerai Duval 
terwards it was fuperfeded for was born, in 1695, at the {mall vil- 
Cairo by Djauher ; and, laftly, the lage of Artonai, in Champagne. 
Sultan Sfalahh-Ga-dyn-ben-Ayoub, He lott his father (who was a poor 
having erected near this city the labourer) at the age of ten years, 
- and who left his wife detiitute of 
_" The taxe de guerre, or the redemp- help, and encumbered with chii- 
Gos manty Sir tie gees lentes, dren at a time when war aad fa- 
+ The dinar may be valued at about ten a haa 1 Be. 
or twelve fhillings, or even more, which PUUC defolated au France. 
will make fix or feven millions that the Thus fituated in poverty, young 


chriftian inhabitants of Alexandria paid to Duval acculiomed himfelf from his 
fave their lives, earliell infancy to a laborious lie, 
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and a privation even of the moft 
neceflary wants. Mifery, far from 
extinguifhing his natural affability, 
rather ferved to develope that mane 
ly courage which he maintained to 
the laft moment of his lite. Scarce- 
ly had he learnt to read, when at 
the age of twelve years he entered 
into the fervice of a countryman 
of the fame village, who entrufted 
him with the charge.of his turkies. 
But the monotony of this fituation 
was repugnant to his natural viva- 
city, though even here he found 
means to enliven it by his wag- 
geries, and was thus fought after by 
all the boys in the village: he pre- 
fided at their games, invented new 
ones, and, while he amufed himfelf, 
diffufed joy and good humour 
through the youthful circle. 

At the commencement: of the 
great winter.in 1709, he quitted 
his native place, and departed for 
the coaft of Lorrain; but he had 
not proceeded far before he was 
feized with an exceflive cold, and 
even attacked by the finall-pox. 
This had inevitably proved fatal 
but for the humanity of a poor 
fhepherd of the environs of the vil- 
luge of Monglat, who, meeting with 
him, placed him in his ttable with 
his fheep, with no other bed than 
a load of dung, and for nourith- 
ment only fome wretched brown 
bread and water. In the papers of 
the author, which immediately fol- 
low this narration, will be feen the 
dreadful picture as drawn by his 
own hand, of the wretched fitua- 
tion in which he found himfelf, and 
how, half dead, be was liberated 
from it by the charity of a neigh- 
bouring curate. From the atten- 
tion which he received, and the 
firength of his conftitution, he foon 
recovered, and quitted his benefac- 
tor in order to continue his route to 
Clezantaine, a village fituated on 
the confines of Lorrain, where he 
engaged himfelf in the fervice of 
another fhepherd, Here he re- 
mained two years; but, conceiving 
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a difguft for that kind of life, 
chance conduéted him to the her- 
mitage of La Rochette, near De- 
neuvre, at the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Vofges. The hermit 
known under the name of Brother 
Palemon, received him, divided 
with him his ruftic labours, and 
taught him his manner of living, 

But Duval did not long remain 
at La Rochette; he faw hinifelf 
compelled to yield his place to a 
hermit whofe fuperiors had fent 
him to Brother Palemon; but who, 
however, to confole him, gave him 
a letter of recommendation to the 
hermits of St. Anne, at fome dii- 
tance from La Rochette, and about 
half a league from. Luneville. Com- 
pelled to abandon his retreat, our 
young reclufe traverfed with af- 
toniflment the city of Luneville, 
which was the firft he had ever 
feen, and arrived in 1713 at the 
hermitage of St. Anne. He was 
received with kindnefs by the four 
afcetics who inhabited it, and 
was entrufted with the care of fix 
cows, which ferved them to culti- 
vate about twelves acres of land, 
the produce of which, together with 
the milk and fruits of their fmall 
enclofure, not only afforded them 
aliment, but enabled them to 
diftribute feveral charities. 

One day, while he was, accord- 
ing to his ufual cuftom, employed 
in bird-nefting, and laying {nares 
for them, in order to purchafe 
books and geographical maps, he 
perceived on a tree in the foreft a 
large wild cat, whofe fparkling eves 
and rich fkin powerfully excited his 
defire. Refolutely determined to 
potiefs it at all events, he climbed 
the tree, but, feeing that the animal 
to avoid him retreated to the extre- 
mity of the branches, he lopped 
one of them off, with an intention to 
firike it to the ground, He aimed 
a blow at its head, but the cat elud- 
ed it, and, fpringing to the earth, 
immediately took to flight. Our 
hunter, fearing to lofe his prey, 
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fprang alfo from the tree, purfued 
jt, and prefied fo hard upon it, that 
the animal, on the point of being 
taken, took refugein the hollow 
trunk of another tree. Duval, re- 
doubling his exertions, laid him 
down, and manceuvred fo well with 
his flick at the bottom of the aper- 
ture, that the cat, finding herfeif fo 
clofely attacked, at length darted 
from her retreat, and would have fled 
again, but found herfelf in the very 
arms of her enemy, who now exerted 
his utmoft efforts to ftifle her. The 
animal became furious, and finding, 
its head yet at liberty, faftened her- 
felf to the hair of Duval, infliding 
wounds each more dreadful than 
the former. Neverthelels, he did 
not abandon his prize, but, fpite 
of the agony which he felt, dragged 
the cat fo violently by its legs, that 
he tore the fkin entirely off his 
head, which was actually flayed, 
and afterwards dafhed its brains 
out againtt a tree. Elate with vic- 
tory, he fafiened the cat to his 
fiick, and returned home. His 
mafters,on beholding bimall bloody, 
were frightened; but be exclaimed to 
them, with the utmoft indifference, 
** Fathers, itisnotbing: wath my head 
with warm wine. I fhall be well!” 
Then, thewing the cat,, ‘ Behold 
my recompenfe.” Nothing, per- 
haps can better depict the deter- 
mined character of this young re- 
clofe than his conduct in this tri- 
fling adventure. 

His unwearied zeal for the chafe, 
and the profits which bis game pro- 
cured him, had already enabled 
him to forma fmall collection of 
books, when an unilorefeen event 
greatly angmenied them by many 
confiderable works. As he. was 
walking in the foreft one day, in 
autumn, and agitating the iallen 
Jeaves which lay before him, he 
perceived fomething glilten, which, 
upon taking up, he found to bea 
gold feal tripartite, and very well 
woiked. The following day he 
went to Luneyille, to beg the curate 
would publith it in his fermon, in oy- 





der that the perfon who had loft it 
might apply to him for its reftora- 
tion. Some weeks elapfed, whena 
man on horfeback knocked at the 
door of the hermitage, aud demand- 
ed to {peak with the boy of St. Anne’s 
Duval appeared.----“* You have 
found a feal,” faid the ftranger to 
him.----“ Yes, Sir,.”----“ Very well ; 
you have only to reftore it to me, 
for it is mine.”----** Time enough,” 
replied Duval; “ but, in order to 
convince me of what you fay, I 
muft beg that you will firft blazon 
it.----* Young man, you mock me: 
blazonry, furely, is not your pro- 
vince®* ?”.---“* Be that as it may,” 
anfwered Duval, ‘I afflure you, 
that, unlefs you blazon your feal,. 
you fhall not have it.” The gentle- 
manft, furprifed at the firm and de-: 
cided tone of Duval, put many 
queftions to him on different fub- 
jects, and, finding him equally in- 
firucied in all, he conclnded by 
blazoning his feal, and giving hiin 
two louis d’ors as a recompenfe, 
Defirous, however, of forming a 
more intimate connection with the 
young boy, he made bim promife 
to come and breakfaft with him 


_every holiday at Laneville. Du- 


val was punctual, and received at 
each vifit a crown, or fix livres. 
The generofity of Mr. Forfter was 
uniform, during the whole of his ftay 
at Lorrain; he alfo added his advice 
and falutary counfels on the choice 
of books and maps. The application 
of Duval, thus fecoaded, made his 
progrefs unqueftionable, and the 
knowledge which he acquired was 
various; The number of his books 
were fucceflively augmented to four 
hundred volumes; but his ward- 
robe remained the fame. A coarte 
linen fuit for fummer, a woollen 
one coarler for winter, with a pair 
of wooden thoes, conftituted the 





* Duval, among various other ftudies 
which he had already made, had accidentall 
met with the Elements of Blazonry, by M, 
P. Méneftrier. 

+ Mr. Forffer, an Englifhman of great 
merit, who was then at Luneyille, 








whole. Neither his frequent vifits 
to Luneville, the opulence and 


iuxury which he there faw predo- 
minate, nor the eafe and leifure 
which he now began to enjoy, could 
induce him to quit his primeval 
fimplicity. He would have confi- 
dered himfelf as guilty of robbery if 
he had employed but half a far- 
thing of what was either given him, 
or he gained, in any other manner 
than to gratify his paffion for ftudy 
and books. Economical to an ex- 
cefs in all his phyfical wants, and 
prodigal in thefe which might con- 
tribute to his inftrudlion and ex- 
tend his knowledge, his privations 
coft him nothing. In proportion, 
however, as his mind enlarged, and 
the fphere of his ideas became ex- 
tended, he began to reflect on the 
abjection of his ftate; he felt him- 
felf feized with an ardent defire to 
change it. From that moment a 
fecret inquietude purfued: him in 
his retreat, accompanied him in 
the fore!t, and ceafed not to agitate 
him in the midit of his ftudies, 
3eing one day, at the foot of a 
tree, buried in thefe refle@ions, and 
furrounded with geographical :naps, 
on which he bent his view, he was 
fuddenly accofted by a gentleman, 
who demanded, with an air of fur- 
prife, * what he was doing ?”----* | 
am ftudving geography.”—* And do 
you underftand any thing of it ?”--- 
“ Snrely fo: TI only occupy myfelf 
with thofe things I underftand.”---- 
“ And for what look you ?”----“ For 
the molt direét road to Quebec.”---- 
“ To what purpofe ?”----“* That I 
miy go there, and continue my 
ftudies in the univerfity of that 
city.*”----“* But why, for that, with 
to go to the end of the world? 
There are univerfities here around 
vou which are fuperior to thofe of 
Quebec, and if it will afford you any 
pleafure, I can direét you to one.” 


—_——. hme 





* He had read in one of his geographical 
books the good foundation of this univerfity, 
which made him conceive the project of re- 
pairing thither. 
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—At that inftant he was furrounded 
by a large retinue, confitting of the 
young princes of Lorrain, Leopeld- 
Clement, and Francis, fince Gmpe- 
ror; who being at the chafe with 
the Count de Vidampiere and the 
Baron dePiutichner, their governors, 
had accidentally penetrated this 
part of the foreft of St. Anne. The 
Count de Vidampiere, the one who 
had fpoken to Duval, having wan- 
dered a little from the road, by 
chance met with our lettered coun- 
tryman; and, while he was yet oce 
cupied in converfing with him, the 
whole of this litle court, curious to 
know the fubject of his difcourfe, 
joined him, As foon as they were 
informed, they put many queftions 
to Duval, to which he anfwered 
with as much precilion as goud 
fenfe; nor once fuffered himfelf to 
be intimidated. MM. de Pfutfch- 
ner and De Vidampiere concluded 
by propofing to him to continue his 
ftudies in form at the College of 
Jefuits at Pont-d-Mouffon, Duval, 
feeling all the importance of this 
propotition, demanded fome time to 
reflect upon it, declaring that he 
would never refign his liberty, and 
that he would not even quit his re- 
treat, until he was afflured that ne 
violation fhould be oflered to that 
precious gift of nature. On this 
article they quieted his fears; and 
the Baron de Pfutfchner promifed 
in a fhort time to return to him, 
This happy meeting took place on 
the 13th May 1717, in his twenty- 
fecond year, and in the fourth of 
his refidence with the hermits of 
St. Anne. . 

The Baron kept his word, and 
returned in a few days to inform 
him that the Duke Leopold of Lor- 
raine granted him his protection, 
and would furnifh him with the 
means of purfuing and completing 
his ftudies. He then requefted that 
he would go with him to the court 
of Lineville. Our young reclufe 
felt an attachment to his cell; be- 
fides that he had pafled many 
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happy days there, he had alfo a- 
mafied treafures: neverthelefs, he 
was refolved; and, quitting it with 
tearful eyes, after having affured 
his benefactors an eternal gratitude, 
he departed with the Baron de 
Pfutfchner in a coach and fix! 
On his arrival at Luneville he was 
prefented to the Duke, who received 
him in the midi of a numerous 
court, whom this fingular event had 
attracted together. He replied to 
ail the quefiions which were put to 
him without hefitation or embar- 
yafiment, notwithftanding the no- 
velty of the fcene, and the import- 
ance of the character he there had 
to fupport. Some ladies prefent 
exprefling their furprize at the beau- 
ty of his teeth, he very ingenuoudly 
replied—* Nay, ladies, what is 
there marvejlous in that? It is an 
advantage | enjoy in common with 
ali dogs.” The Duke, charmed 
with his naiveté and unafiected 
manner, repeated his promife of 
protection, and entrufted to the 
Baron de Pfutfchner his eftablith- 
ment in the College of Pont-ad- 
Mouffon. All nis books and effeéts 
were ordered to be conveyed thi- 
ther; and, being clothed, they af- 
fened him an annual penfion. 

The decided inclination of Duval 
for ftudy, animated by the defire of 
an(wering the intentions of his il- 
lutirious protector, incited him from 
this moment to redouble his zeal, 
He particularly applied himtelf to 
hittory, to geography, and to anti- 
quities, in each of which he found 
ample information among his new 
guides. 

The fedentary life to which he 
now yielded without referve being 
no longer balanced, as before, by 
frequent corporeal labours, necef- 
farily altered his conttitution. His 
animal fpirits, heated. by labour 
and unremitting application, his 
imagination became confuled; and, 
while in this ftate, the fortuitous 
glance of a young beauty kindled 
in his heart aftdden and violent 
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love. Haraffed by the reiterated 
combats to which he was fubjected 
by the moft impetuous of all paf- 
fions, he one day read in St. Je- 
rome *, that hemlock was ‘an infal- 
lible antidote againft it. Charmed 
with this important difcovery, he 
immediately procured a great quan- 
tity of this herb, and ate it in fome 
fallad. This imprudence had nearly 
coft him his life; for the venom 
having ftagnated his blood, and 
deficcated his breaft, caufed a 
dangerous illnefs, the fatal effes 
of which he felt for a long time 
after. Weakened, however, as his 
health was, his ftudies were not 
injured : inviolably attached to his 
books, he abandoned them only to 
inbale fometimes the open atmo- 
fphere in fields and forefts. Thele 
fulitary walks recalled to his me- 
mory his paftoral life, the remem- 
brance of which was fo dear to him, 
that, even to the laft, they were his 
favourite recreations. 

He continued alfo to reap much 
pleafure from bird- catching as well 
as filhing. Havingoneday remarked 
that there were eels in the rivulet 
which pafled at the foot of his con- 
vent, he employed the following 
means to catch them. He caufed 
a pole or rod to be paffed through a 
pane of glafs in his bed-chamber 
window, which he fixed in exact e- 
quilibrium on a pivet. To one of 
the ends of this pole was faftened a 
line with a bait, and the other com- 
municated with a bell bung at the 
fide of his bed; fo that if, during 
the night, an cel thoulé catch the 
bait, the inclination of the pole 
would ring the bell, and thusawaken 
him. One night, hearing the noife 
of the belli, he {prung from his bed, 
ran to the window, and drew the 
cord towards him, but could with 
difficulty raife the weight attached 
to it. This proved to be a large 





* Lib. 11. Contre Jovinien: Hietophan- 
tas quoque Athenienfium ufque hodie cicuts 
forbitione caftrari et poftquam in Pontifica- 
tum fuerint evetcti viros effe definere. 
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eel, which, at the moment of being 
made prifoner, efcaped from his 
haads, and was loft in the bed. After 
a long and fruitlels fearch, he heard 
a great buftie in the bakehoufe, 
which was under him. The eel, 
having tound an aperture in the 
boards, had fallen into.the trough 
where the baker was occupied in 
kneading the dough. He, terrified 
to behold this animal fuddenly curl- 
ing before bim in a hundred folds, 
and fear magnifying the obje@, he 
imagined hefaw the devil under that 
enormonsand hideous figure. He flew 
out of the place, and bawled fo im- 
moderately, that the alarm fpread 
through the whole convent. The 
reverend fathers ran to the noile 
from all fides; fome were themfelves 
attacked with a kind of fear, while 
the others in vain endeavoured to 
difcover the caufe of fo fingular an 
event; and, had it not been eluci- 
dated by Duval, it had ever re- 
mained to them an inexplicable 
enigma, 

In this houfe he remained two years, 
and by his application had made fuch 
amazing progrefs, that the Duke, 
in order to recompenfe it, and en- 
able him to inform himfelf ftill more, 
permitted him to make a journey 
to Paris, towards the conclufion of 
the year 1718. 

His mind ftored with new ideas 
and adorned with much knowledge, 
which he had acquired in a nation 
equally polifhed and communicative, 
Duval continued his journey through 
the Low Countries and Holland, 
and returned in 1719 to Luneville. 

It was then that the DukeLeopold 
nominated him his librarian, and 
conferred upon him the office of 
Protefior of Hiftory at the Academy 
of Luneville. Though lodged and 
nourifhed in a court, he yet pre- 
ferved an entire liberty, the Duke 
even freeiag him from the duties of 
eftablifhed cufiom on this account ; 
and referved him only to pofiefs 
his oceafional attendance, parti- 

Vou. I, 
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cularly when his Serene Highnefs 
kept hischamber, from indifpofition. 

Duval was thus the conftant cem- 
panion of his matter, and received 
each time a pecuniary gratification, 
an indemnification, as the Prince 
himfelf expreffed it, for the facrifice 
made him by a man accuftomed to 
employ his time fo rigoroufly. This 
exemption from aulic ceremony went 
fu far, that, tho’ refiding in aparte 
ments next to thofe of the Princefs 
of Lorraine, afterwards married to 
the King of Sardinia, Duval never 
once entered them: their acquaint 
ance was contraéted from: the win- 
dow, and from which fome books 
that the, occafionally requetted 
were received and returned after 
being read. Thus, totally free from 
all difturbance, and ftill continuing 
his ftudies with unwearied ardour, 
he did not negle& to commence 
public lectures on hatory and anti- 
quities; which were attended with 
conliderable fuccefs, and frequented 
by many Englifhmen, whom thé 
court of Luneville, and the reputa- 
tion of Duval, had attraéted toge- 
ther. Among his auditors was the 
celebrated and immortal Lord Chat- 
ham; and Daval, obferving the dif- 
tinguithed mien of the young man, 
together with his firm and fonorous 
voice, more than once foretold part 
of his deftiny. - The liberality of the 
greater part of his pupils, and his 
habitual economy, enabled him in 
a fhort time toteftify his gratitude to- 
wards his benefa@ors, the hermits of 
St.Anne. He formed the projet of 
entirely rebuilding this hermitage, 
the cradle of his fortune, and to de- 
vote to it the produce of his parfi- 
mony. A handfome fquare building, 
con{tructed in brick-work, and coe 
vered with tiles; a chapel, which 
formed one entire fide; the whole 
furrounded with fpacious grounds, 
producing the vine, and fume arable 
land; a kitchen-garden, an orchard, 
and a nurfery, in which was culti- 
vated trees of the beft {pecies, were 
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the refult of this generous intention. 
Duval fucceffively expended in this 
Jaudable undertaking the fum of 
30,000 livres, which procured the 
hermits a commodious habitation, 
and a fufficient revenue to enable 
them to live independent. His 
principles of benevolence and hu- 
manity excited him alfo to render 
their inftitution ufeful to the public. 
He exprefsly charged thefe afceties 
to furnifh gratuitoufly, for three 
Jeagues round, fuch trees from their 
nurfery as might be demanded, and 
indifcriminately to all who wanted 
them. They were alfo obliged to 
go and plant them themfelves when- 
ever required; nor were they fuf- 
fered to exact any retribution, not 
even to eat, unlefs at too great a 
diftance from the hermitage to re- 
turn todinner. The utility of fuch 
an eftablifhment neceffarily enabled 
thefe pious monks to afford new 
relief to the neighbourhood. Not 
content with having thus eftablifhed 
eafe in this little community, he 
never failed to watch the rigorous 
and conftant execution of the rules 
he had prefcribed. Even his refi- 
dence for many years in Italy, and 
afterwards at Vienna, produced no 
alteration ; and I remember to have 
feen at his houfe, a fhort time be- 
fore his death, letters from Brother 
Zozy me, the moft antient of the her- 
mits of St. Anne, who, in his rude 
and fimple ftyle, forwarded his ac- 
counts, and received in commuta- 
tion the advice and counfels of the 
philofopher, and fometimes new 
marks of generofity. 

Duval, thus divided between his 
literary labours and fuperintendance 
of the hermitage of St. Anne, had 
paffed marly years in perfect content, 
when his happinefs was fuddenly in- 
oy by an event little expected. 
The Duke Leopold died in 1738, and 
his fon, the Prince Francis, exchang- 
ed the duchy of Lorraine for the 

rand duchy of Tufcany. King 
taniflaus, the new poffeflor of Lor- 
faine, certainly prefled Dayal ia a 
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very urgent manner to retain his 
place of profeffor at the academy of 
Luneville ; but his attachment to his 
antient mafters would not fuffer him 
to hearken to fucha propofition: he 
proeceded to Florence, where he re- 
mained at the head of the ducal li- 
brary, which was transferred to him. 
Spite of the beauties of the Italian 
climate, Lorraine,which was endear- 
ed to him for many reafons, yec con- 
tinued the object of his regret; and 
its bitternefs was {till heightened by 
his feparation from the young Duke 
Francis, whofe marriage with the 
heirefs of the houfe of Auftria occa- 
fioned him to pafs into Vienm. Thi- 
ther he went for the firft time in 
1743 to pay his refpects to the Prince, 
and, after a refidence of nine months, 
returned to Florence, where he em- 
ployed his time in ftudy, in the cul- 
tivation of a fmall garden affixed to 
his houfe, and in feveral confecutive 
journies to Rome and Naples. It 
was in the former city that, invefti- 
gating and contemplating the ruins 
of that vaft empire, whofe hiftory 
was familiar to him, his former zeal 
for antiquities was awakened. The 
{cience of numifmatics, on which he 
had already given leCtures at Lune- 
ville, now became one of his fa- 
vourite occupations, and excited in 
him a defire to form a cabinet of an- 
tique medals. He was almoft to- 
tally immerfed in this ftudy,when the 
Emperor Francis conceived the fame 
defign of forming a ‘fimilar cabinet 
of antient and modern medals, and 
to add a colleétion of all the monies 
then current in different parts of the 
globe. To this effect he fummoned 
Duval to Vienna in 1748, and con- 
fided to him the direGtion of it. 

He did not hefitate to accept an 
offer fo particularly confiftent with 
his inclinations and his affe€tion for 
that Prince, and which, at the fame 
time, might ferve to divert him from 
the excels of grief into which he 
had fallen fince the death of M. de 
Varinge, his friend, and partner of 
his fortune when at Lorrain. He, 
drawn from the workfhop of a lock- 
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fmith by the Duke Leopold, where 
he faw him with Euclid in his hand, 
had made moft amazing progrefs in 
the mathematics, and kad been alfo 
placed at the academy of Luneville. 
They were afterwards tranferred to- 
gether to Florence, where they lived 
in the greateft intimacy till feparated 
by death. Duval long bewailed 
the lofs of his friend; and, not con- 
tent with having erected to his me- 
mory a monument, he compofed 
on this event a foliloquy, which has 
appeared among the fugitive pieces ef 
his pen. 

On his arrival at Vienna, he was 
lodged in the palace near the Empe- 
ror, who charged the Baron de Pfut- 
{chner, his antient friend, to appro- 
priate to him his own table, and no- 
thing was forgotten which might afford 
him his trifling pleafures. Not held in 
the flighteft fubje@tion, Duval feveral 

-times a week waited on the Prince 
to arrange and concert the catalogue 
of the rich colleétion.of medals and 
coins which form at this prefent 
time the cabinet of the imperial pa- 
Jace at Vienna. Our philofopher 
was feated at the fame table with the 
Emperor, notwithftanding his fenti- 
ments on fuch dependence, and their 
labours were frequently intermixed 
with familiar converfation, in which 
the Emprefs Queen would often join, 
teftifying particular pleafure in the 
ratiocinations of Duval, whofe turn of 
sind partook greatly of originality, 
and was peculiar to himfelf. As it 
was generally after dinner that he 
waited on the Emperor, he quitted 
him one day haftily, without wait- 
ing to be dilmifled. ‘* Whence go 
you?” faid the Prince.—‘ To hear 
Gabrieli fing, Sire.”—‘* But the 
fings fo bad.”—‘ I beg your ma- 
jelty to fay that foftly.”—“* Why 
may I not fay it loud?” Becaule 
it 1s of confequence to your majeity 
that all the world fhould believe you, 
and, in affirming that, no perfon 
will.””— The abbé Marcy*, who 





* Thendireétor of the imperial mechanic 
cabinet of phyfic,and afterwards chancellor 
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was prefent at this converfation, faid 
to him, on leaving the room, “‘ Know 
you, that you have told a great truth 
to the Emperor ?’—‘“ So much the 
better,” replied Duval: “he will 
profit by it.”’ 

This frank and candid quality was 
always his diftinétive character ; he 
never condefcended to put himfelf 
upon a level with the courtiers; 
hence his eftimation in the minds of 
his augu{t mafters was the greater, 
who, on all occafions, manifefted to 
him marks of their efteem. Of 
thele, the moft brilliant was his ap- 
pointment, in 1751, to the office of 
tutor to the Archduke Jofeph, after- 
wards Emperor. But this tafk, fo flatter - 
ing tofelf-love, Duval didnot accept: 
the motives of his refufal he gave in 
writing, the rough draught of which 
I have feen at his houfe. He ne- 
verthelefs preferved the good-will of 
their majefties, {till continuing to re- 
ceive new teftimonies, 

As they knew his partiality for 
fruit, he received from time to time 
the moft rare produ€tions of the 
royal garden. A ftranger once hav- 
ing a letter addreffed for him, fought 
him a long time ineffectually in the 
corridor of the :palace, when, at 
length, meeting with fome perfon, he 
demanded the ledgings of M. Du- 
val. ‘* This way,” replied he— 
* T will condu& you to them.”— 
After many windings and turnings, 
they’ at length arrived at a door, 
which being opened, his conduétor 
exclaimed, with a loud voice, ** Du- 
val, I have brought you fomebody.”” 
Our philofopher, turning round, faw 





of the univerfity of Louvain. He lived in the 
ftriéteit friendihip with Duval. It was with 
him that the latter, in 1766, undertook a 
voyage to Syria, Corinthia, and Tyrol, 
ef which there is a fhort but pleafing 
relation, printed in the fequel of his 
works. In 1755, M. l’abbé Marcy hada 
medal ftruck in honour of‘our philofopher, 
one fide of which reprefented his buft grav- 
ed from the furtive fketch of a defigner, 
placed near the lodgings which Duval oc- 
cupied in the court; and on the other the 
manner in which he was found in the forett 
St. Anne, 
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the Emperor, and was immediately 
ftruck with confufion and refpe& ; 
but the ftranger was ftill more ap- 
palled, on feeing that his imperial 
majefty had been his conduétor. 
. Another time, during the carni- 
val, the Emprefs pledged the Em- 
‘ peror, who piqued himfelf upon 


being able to difcover, every mafk, 


that fhe would give her arm at the 
ball to one whom he fhould never 
recognize. Duval, who in his life 
had never been at a ball, was begged 
to attend the ladies of the Emprefs in 
their chamber. On entering, he en- 
deavoured to excufe himfelf, plead- 
ing his extreme aukwardnefs and ig- 
norance of the cuftoms on fuch oc- 
eafions ; but he was forced to yield, 
and, after being difguifed, was con- 
ducted to the Emprefs, Her majefty 
gave him her arm; and, affuming a 
tone of gaiety, faid to him, among 
other things, as they were proceed- 
ing along—‘* Well, Duval, I hope 
at leaft that you will dance a minuet 
with me.”—‘ Me, your majefty ! 
in my foreft I only learnt to tum- 
ble.”———This anfwer excited the 
Jaughter of the Emprefs, and in a 
few moments after they arrived at 
the ball-room, The Emperor, em- 
barraffed with his wager, was already 
there ; to gain it, he performed im- 
pofhbilities; but he could not pene- 
trate the mafk, which, after two 
hours, was fuffered to retire. The 
difguife of Duval, together with his 
agitation on being in fuch a crowd, 
had over-heated him; and, leaving 
the ball-room without either cloak 
or robe, he caught a violent cold, 
the which, as he himfelf pleafanily 
expreffed it, preferved him from the 
danger of being puffed up with pride 
at the diftinction he had received, 
Nor was he lefs cherifhed by all 
the imperial family; but, modeftly 
maintaining a refpectful diftance, he 
did not diftincly know the nume- 
rous individuals. The elder arch- 
ducheffes pafling by him once with- 
out his appearing to remark them, 
the Roman king, who followed near, 
obferving his abftraction, afked him 


if he knew thofe -ladies?—** No, 
Sire,” replied he, ingenuoufly. — 
“Ah! but I’m not aftonifhed,” re. 
plied that Prince: my filters are 
not antiques,” 

A philofopher, in the ftricteft 
fenfe of the term, Duval thus lived 
in the midft of luxury and human 
grandeur, with a truly paflora! fim- 
plicity, not in the flighteft degree 
deviating from his original plan, and 
finding no place preferable to the bo- 
fom of his retreat. The perfon of 
the court whom moft frequently he 
faw was Mademoifelle de Gutten- 
berg, firft maid of honour to the 
Emprefs. In her he found a noble- 
nefs of foul, a cultivated mind, and 
a benevolent heart ever ready to 
ccempaflionate with fuffering huma- 
nity.. A charaéter fo perfectly ana- 
logous with his own infpired him 
with unlimited confidence. He not 
only faw her regularly at her own 
houfe, but, in her frequent feceffions 
from the court, which was unavoid- 
able, as the was one of the retinue, 
he maintained a very affiduous epif- 
tolary correfpondence. A great part 
of this is to be found among his pa- 
pers, digefled and put in order by 
himfelf. 

Finding his health confiderably 
impaired by the intenfenefs of his 
ftudies, he was advifed to undertake 
a fecond voyage in order to re-efta- 
blith it. He returned to France, 
and arrived for the fecond time at 
Paris in 1752: he there found many 
perfons of merit who were eager to 
oblige him and render his abode 
agreeable. The abbé Lenglet du 
Freffioy, M. du Frefne d’Aubigny, 
Yabbé Barthelemy, M. de Boye, M. 
Duclos, and Mad, de Graffigny, 
formed the fociety which moft -he 
cultivated, Notwith{tanding the tu- 
mult of this new kind of life, his 
friends at Vienna were not forgot- 
ten. With Mademoifelle de Gut- 
tenberg he frequently correfponded, 
and even aflumed with her the fiyle 
and manners of a petit-maitre; he 
never wrote to her but upon rofe-co- 


loured paper; and the light and 
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wanton varieties of his ftyle fo com- 
pletely depicted the pretended meta- 
morphofis that his mind and manners 
had undergone io that capital, that 
he afforded infinite amufement to his 
augu(t mafters by the pleafant and in- 
genious contraft of ‘his character, fo 
little compatible with foppery, 

At his return he paffed through 
Artofiay, his natal village. He re- 
purchafed his paternal cottage, which 
one of his fitters had been compel- 
led, by indigence, to fell ; and fome 
time after had it totally razed, cons 
ftructing in its place a folid houfe of 
fand and-lime, and covered with 
tiles, which he made a prefent of to 
the community, as a gratuitous refi- 
dence for the {choolmatter. His be- 
nevolence alfo fignalized itfelf in a 
hamlet fituated in the neighbourhood 
of Artonay, where, finding no wells, 
he had one dug at his expence.—— 
From Artonay he proceeded towards 
St. Jofeph de Meflin, a hermitage 
about two leagues to the eaft of 
Nancy, built tormerly by brother 
Michael, founder of St. Anne. It 
appeared to him that the poverty of 
the houfe but ill fuited with the 
beauty of the country jn which it 
was dociasl: Befides, the old monk 
who governed it had given him the 
firft notions of writing and arithme- 
tic, and he refoived to rebuild and 
embellith his habitation ; and this he 
did, as may be feen by the infcrip- 
tion over the daor of the chapel of 
the hermitage. 

Returned at length to Vienna, he 
aflumed his former courfe of life, 
‘ which was divided between his books 
and a {mali circle of revered friends. 
Mad. de Guttenberg fhared much of 
his intimacy , whom he frequently faw, 
being always in the fame box with 
her at the imperial theatre, a place 
he regularly vificed. He there met, 
one day, a young lady, a foreigner, 
who was lively and fafcinating, but 
who being a {tranger to the German 
tongue, and hearing him fpeak 
French, interrogated him about fuch 


perfons of the imperial family as 
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were unknown to her. Duval ob. 
ligingly fatisfied her cariofity, and 
fought during the fpectacle to main- 
tain the difcourfe, with which fhe 
was fo highly gratified, that, at every 
time of her future attendance, the 
was always anxious to procure the 
fame box. Of this the refult wasa 
mutual confidence. Duval learned 
the name of the lady*, and imparted 
his own to her: this connexion, 
the mere effe& of chance, quickly 
became a bond of friendfhip and 
efteem. This lady, who joined & 
perfonal charms intellectual advan- 
tages, and a character juft and inge- 
nuous, afforded Duval the moft un- 
bounded pleafure. Hence he fonght 
to cultivate her acquaintance, and - 
frequently faw her at the Rufhian 
hotel ; the alfo, on her fide, teftified 
her fatisfaGion by fuacceflive vifits 
which fhe paid him at the Imperial 
cabinet of medals; and at her de- 
parture for St. Peterfburg, fhe pro. 
mifed to write tohim, ‘Their cor- 
refpondence, which commenced in 
1762, continued till the death of 
Daval in 1775. 

The {trength of his conftitution, in- 
vigorated by fatigue, enabled him to 
reach the age of feventy-nine, yet 
unattacked by the infirmities of de- 
crepitude. His deportment was firm, 
except a flight trembling, which was 
the confeqiience of a fall which he 
had received: when entering his 
eightieth year, he was attacked with 
the gravel, which almoft reduced 
him to the grave. During this cruel 
malady, he fhewed how much true: 
philofophy gives a man fuperiority 
over the vulgar. A prey to the moit 
excruciating pain, and menaced with 
falling a vi€tim to his difeafe, he yet 
fuffered not his conftancy and intre- 
pidity to be fhaken. Nor was his 
prefence of mind ever betrayed: and 
when the do@ors informed him how 
little hope remained, hereplied, ‘““Gen- 
tlemen, this fentence I have waited 





* Mademoifelle AnaflaGe Socoloff, who 
arrived at Vienna from Paris, in }762, in 
order to return to St. Peterfburg. 
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frem you. In your eyes, Iam blame- 
able for having reached my eightieth 
year: it is jult that I be condemned.” 
He then defired an attorney to be 
procured, in order that he might com- 
plete his will, the rough draught ef 
which had a Jong time lain in his 
port-folio. This a& was performed 
an his own prefence. I was fum- 
moned to attend the reading of it, 
and to fign it as a witnefs. Aftera 

thetic exordium addrefled to Ged, 
he declared his fole legatee to be 
BI. Verott, his antient friend, and his 
fucceffor in the Imperial cabinet of 
medals. Fle left alfo the revenue of 
twelve thoufand florins, which he 
had placed in the bank, to three 
poor girls of Vienna, who were to 
receive it annually. At the reading 
of this article he regarded me ftead- 
faftly, and laughing faid,---‘* There 
now! have I not often told you that 
1 would do fomething for the pretty 
girls in my will? But of this my 
Bibi* muft claim the glory, for it was 
fhe who nurtured in me thefe bene- 
volent intentions.” To thefe legacies 
he added a fecond to a widow at 
whofe houfe he had received his 
penfion after the death of the Baron 
de Pfutfchner, and alfo two others, 
one to his old fervant, and another 
to an adopted child, which the bene- 
volence of its mafter bad extraéed 
from the {treets. 

Spite of the decifion of the faculty, 
a happy crifis, and the afliduous cares 
of the Emprefs Queen during his ill- 
nefs, {natched him from the arms of 
death; but, finding himfelf much 
weakened by the violence of his 
malady, the caufe of which yet fub- 
fitted, he was unable perfectly to re- 
eftabliih his health, and he merely 
dragged on a miferable exiftence. 
Ever fummoning his courage and na- 
tural vivacity to his help, he again 
took the pen to write to his friends, 
and again emerged to behold them. 


* It was thus he called Mademoifelle 
Anaftafie Socoloff, and all the female fex to 
whom, during his life, he bore any degree 
of affection. 
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They flattered him that he might 
yet ftruggle fome time againft death; 
but thefe fallacious hopes were foon 
blafted. Toward the end of autumn 
in the following year, his ftomach, 
whofe digeftion had long been diff- 
cult, now abfolutely refufed its. of- 
fice: a fever feized him, and, his 
firength daily decreafing, he now 
began to think himfelf approaching 
his end. Undiiturbed at his ex- 
treme imbecility, which would not 
even fuffer him to fit ereé in bed, 
he yet received with pleafure, and at 
all times, fome of his moft intimate 
friends, with whom he converfed as 
nfual. 

Seeing him a few days before his 
death with a book ia his hand, I 
afked him what it was. He replied, 
“ The Poem of the Seafons, by M. de 
St. Lambert. Doubtlets,” continued 
he, “you are furprifed to find a dyin 
man thus occupied. I confefs myfelf, 
that a book of devotion would better 
fuit with my condition; but, fuffici- 
ently overwhelmed with anxiety, I 
fhould be unable to fupport ferious 
reading ; hence I difpenfe with it. 
Befides, I have communed with my- 
felf, and, taking an impartial retro- 
fpect. of the actions of my life, I find 
my intentions ever to have been jut 
and equitable: with regard to invo- 
luntary errors infeparable from hu- 
man weaknefs, | know that God will 
pardon them, and 1 sepofe without 
fearinhisdivine mercy.” This perfect 
tranquility of mind, attendant only 
upon innocence and candour, never 
once quitted him to his laft breath. 
He died the 3d of November 1775, 
in the eighty-firft year of his age. 
May his afhes repofe in peace, and 
may pofterity, the teft of real merit, 
remember for ever a man, who, 
emerging from nothingnefs, to which 
his birth feemed to have condemned 
him, opened to himfelf a road, and 
conquered difficulties which the per- 
feverance of genius alone could over- 
come and avoid. 

The perfon of Duval was rather 
above the middle fiz; the features: 








of his countenance, were regular: they 
bore the ftamp of his frank and loyal 
character. His eyes full of fire, and 
a front deeply furrowed between the 
eye-brows, gave him an animated 
and ferious appearance, which might 
deceive at firft fight, but which, in 
converfation, became foftened by a 
fonorous voice, whofe foft and at- 
tracting inflexions difplayed at once 
all the fenfibility and benevolence of 
his heart. His walk was negligent, 
and the movement of his feet per- 
fe&tly refembled that of a country- 
man. He had never in his life ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to thofe quick and 
elegant pofitions which fet off the 
natural graces, give confidence to 
deportment, and in which the greater 
or lefs juftnefs of proportion often 
fupplies the place of merit in the 
world. Faithful to his rural man- 
ners, he was carelefs as to pleafing 
by extrinfic elegance. His whole 
drefs was perfeétly confiftent with 
this tafte for fimplicity: a round wig 
negligently curled, a fuit of deep 
brown cloth, a common linen fhirt 
ornamented with courfe cambrick, 
black woollen ftockings, and very 
thick fhoes with iron buckles, was 
the whole of his attire during the 
years 
Ever accuftomed from his infancy 
to regulate his wardrobe by the {trict- 
e(t neceffity, and difdaining the ca- 
prices of fafhion, he never made any 
change, always wearing the {uit to 
which he was accuftomed, and fub- 
ftituting another of the fame colour 
when that was worn out. Nor was 
his furniture lefs fimple, not betray- 
ing the {malleft traces of luxury or 
eafe. A bed fomething refembling 
a truckle-bed, {traw chairs, fome old 
cupboards, and fhelves covered with 
linen curtains, behind which were 
placed partly his books, and partly 
his utenfils, were the whole which 
compofed his little houfehold. 
Oneonly domeftic who had grown 
old in his fervice attended upon him ; 
it was rather a reciprocation of good 
Offices than the difference between 
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mafter and valet: incapable of com- 
manding or exacting authoritatively 
from his fellow creatures, his orders 
were diGtated with affability, and he 
even profcribed them to a {mall nam- 
ber of objects. It was his pleafure to 
gratify himfelf, and to require aux 
liar help only in cafes of indifpenfable 
neceffity. Accuftomed to be alone 
at night, he regularly fent his fervant 
to his wife ; preparing his own fup- 
per in his chamber, and, making to 
this effeét, a fire of fpirits of wine, 
with trevets on which he placed his 
faucepans. It was a high gratifica- 
tion to him thus to eat a difh of his 
making, and to partake it with a 
friend. I have often heard him fay, 
when I have been of thofe parties, 
that nothing made him retrace with 
fo much vivacity his youth, indigent 
and abandoned, as thus taking to 
himfelf the care of hislittle houfehold. 
He went to bed foon, and arofe 
early in the morning: this cuftom, 
which he maintained fimilar to his 
paftoral life, fecured to him much 
time ; this he invariably employed 
in extending his knowledge; facred 
and profane biftory, natural hiftory, 
moral philofophy, and antiquities, 
were the parts to which he was at« 
tached by predileGtion. His library, 
though not extenfive, was compofed 
of choice and claflical books, ahd he 
retained none which he did not read. 
Never was man more eager after 
knowledge. A quick and eafy con- 
ception, joined to a tenacious me- 
mory, facilitated his means of acqui- 
fition. Partof thefe vigorous facul- 
ties he might probably owe to thofe 
impediments which obftruéted his 
firft outfet, Compelled to open to 
himfelf a painful road through the 
obfcurity of ignorance, and unable 
to walk, but, as it were, compelled to 
grope, his mind, habituated to con- 
tinwal efforts, became more active, 
more penetrating, and more juft. 
He contraéted the habit of proceed- 
ing with order and method in his re- 
fearches after truth ; of proving clear 
and diftin&t ideas of every thing ; of 
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conne€ting and reducing them, and, 
laftly, of aflimilating them to prin- 
ciples. Not bigotted to his opinions, 
he willingly liftened to the advice of 
others, and adhered with perfeve- 
rance only to fuch truths as were it- 
refragable. 

That noble impartiality and deli- 
beration in the difceffion of truth and 
falfehood was in him the confe- 
qience of a firm and vigorous cha- 
racter, which ever diftinguifhes phi- 
bofophy, and which, abave all, guided 
him in the important obje& of reli- 
gion. We can, without difficulty, 
imagine that a man, who from his 
youth was loft in the immenfity of 
the heavens, and to whom the calm 
and unwearied contemplation of the 
ftars had ferved as a ladder wherewith 
to exalt himfelf to the Supreme 
Being who governs the univerfe, 
fhould have the moft auguft and fub- 
lime ideas of divinity. ‘Fhus, in de- 
viating from the moft refined prin- 
ciples of natural theology, he ad- 
mitted nothing in the revelations but 
what was conformable to that bafis. 
All the minute practices of religion 
he prefcribed himfelf : a fierce adver- 
fary again(t fanaticifm and fupertti- 
tion, he conftituted the effence of 
the duties of a good chriftian in cha- 
rfy, and in that mutual indulgence 
which man fhould manifeft for man. 
The fimplicity of the primitive church 
was often the fubject of his difcourfe 
and regret. The chriftians in the 
time of the apoftles, he would fay, 
were {trangers to controverfy ; but 
they knew lw to love God and 
their neighbour. 

To this firft fundamental law he 
referred the true fpirit of religion. 
Hence he would that the bofom of 
the church fhould even tolerate di- 
verfity of opinions, nor fupply a 
motive for feparation or fchifm. The 
pretended orthodoxy, the mother of 
intolerance and perfecutions, had, ac- 
cording to him, caufed more evils 
to mankind than the whole of their 
e?rors. ‘Thus was he firmly perfuaded 
that thefe had never caufed fo many 
tavages, nor had been fo widely 
exteaded, bad they not conitantly 
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endeavoured to dppofe and raze 
them at the expence of the liber- 
ty of confcience ; a right which no 
man whatever can exercife againft 
another. He alfo highly condemned 
thofe violences and fanguinary fcenes 
with which European hiftory teems ; 
forming the moft ardent vows in 
favour of juft philofophy, whofe pro- 
grefs alone, according to him, could 
ever cure mankind of that egregious 
deviation, and that frenzy of flaugh- 
ter for their eternal welfare, Thetfe 
maxims, which are, in fa€t, thofe of 
every enlightened man of the prefent 
age, merited, however, to be related 
here, as they at leat ferve to difplay 
the excellence of character and good- 
nefs of foul of their author, 

The pupil of nature, Duval, had 
newer been infected by corruption 
of manners; a thing we fo rarely 
efcape in fociety. Living in his re- 
treat in the midft of the hermits, and 
his books, and never having beea 
hurried away by the torrent of dan- 
gerous example, he ever preferved 
that perfect innocence of heart which 
a more diverfified and frequent inter- 
courfe with men almoft invariably 
vitiates, In the narrow circle of his 
wants, and exempt from: ennui by 
felf-provided_ occupations, none of 
thofe trifling and dangerous impref- 
fions which the luxury and profligacy 
of cities prefent in crowds to eager 
youth had ever engroffed either his 
fenfes or imagination: and when at 
the age of twenty-two, he, at length, 
by the decree of fate, abandoned his 
retreat, habit was already prepared 
to fuccour reafon, and he cared not 
to change, in any one inftance, his 
primaval mode of living. 

Equally wife and moderate in all 
his defires, he fought only the con- 
fequent labour and relaxation. Eco- 
nomical of his time, contracting but 
few acquaintances, and avoiding in 
the midit of a great court the com- 
merce of the great, he practifed with- 
out affectation thofe virtues not often 
found, and much lefs exacted from 
fuch as live in fituations fimilar to 
his: frugal, fimple, and modelt, he 
trampled under foot the follies of 
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men, and all thofe trifling nothings 
which appear fo important to the 
greater part of them. 

A profeffed enemy to luxury, and 
ever confining himfe!f to mere necef- 
faries, he was certain of fuperfluity. 
He employed himfelf in folacing the 
unhappy ; for the rude trials which 
he had fuftained in the early part of 
his life, far from hardening his heart, 
had rendered him more fenfible of 
the misfortunes of others. It was 
therefore conferring an actual obliga- 
tion upon him to furnifh him with 
occafions to exercife, and objects 
worthy of, his benevolence. Without 
repeating here the generofity with 
which he aéted towards the hermits 
of St. Anne, it is enough to obferve 
that misfortune was a.fufficient claim 
to excite his intereft, fo much fo, 
that it often prepoffeffed him in favour 
of thofe who poffefled no other merit 
than being oppofite tohim. If he 
found himfelfdeceived, his confolation 
was the reflection,—that it were bet- 
terhefhoulderrthus ten timesthan lofe 
once the opportunity of conferring be- 
nefits juftly. Independent of his lau- 
dable aétions and liberality, which 
he frequently difpenfed with no nig- 
gard hand, the good adminiftration 
of his finances enabled him alfo to 
fave fomething. It is even aftonifh- 
ing, that, with a revenue of about 
two thoufand florins, he fhould, at 
his death, leave more than twenty 
thoufand, which he difpofed of (as 
already feen) in a manner not lets 
worthy of his heart. 

The friend of man, he was at- 
tached to all thofe who contributed 
to their welfare, and eminently de- 
fpifed all thofe who oppofed good 
order, or who might injure the good 
of fociety. Calumny and adula- 
tion were among the predominant 
vices which he detefted moft; and 
he ever refented, as much as lay in 
his power, the injuries he fometimes 
faw committed beneath his obfer- 
vation by thefe two fcourges. A 
man in place having, to the preju- 
dice of another, made an unjutft 

Vou, IL. 


report to the Emprefs Queen, he 
reproached his conduét in a letter 
‘conceived in the moft vigorous ex- 
preflions, and which concluded 
thus : *€ You fee, Sir, afterall Ihave 
faid to you, that I am not the moft 
humble, but the moft fincere of 
your fervants.” If he abhorred flat~ 
tery, he would not, neverthelefs, 
that a juft tribute to merit thould 
be withheld, himfelf being not in- 
different to the fuffrages of authors; 
but without ever departing from that 
modelty, and that noble truft in his 
own firength, which advanced him 
to true perfection, His uprightnefs 
and integrity in the commerce of 
the world had often encountered 
duplicity and deceit, and he had 
contracted a kind of ferupulous 
referve which was not natural to 
him. It was his cuftom clofely to 
fearch and infpect a man, before he 
commenced any other proceedings; 
but, if once cemented in confidence 
or friendfhip with any-ene; his at- 
tachment refifted every trial. 

In fa&t, to concentrate all in a 
few words, it may be faid, without 
exaggeration, that Duval was ome 
of thofe extraordinary men, who 
to a juft and equitable fenfe, to 
a reafon nourifhed by ftudy and 
reflection, to profound and exten- 
five knowledge, joined fentiments 
and virtues which ought to endear 
him to mankind, and which wanted 
perhaps only to have been lefs con- 
fined to the obfcurity and filence of 
the clofet to have produced the 
greateft effects, and to have influ- 
enced, in a more eminent manner, 
the happinefs of man. 

But it is time to refign the pen, 
and leave to Duval the tafk of con- 
tinuing the important relation of 
his life ; fuch parts as he has thought 
preper to give himfelf in his own 
papers, 





CHAPTER I. 
Defcriptron of the Winter of 1709, 
in which I had nearly perihed. 
Pleafant Motive of my Journey to 
5 A 
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Lorrain. The felicity of that State 
under the Reign of Duke Leopold. 


AFTER my departure from a- 
mong the ploughmen, where I had 
began to reflect on the actions of 
men, the dreadful winter of 1709, 
followed by famine and allitsattend- 
ant calamities, overtook me: and, as 
if thefe evils were not fufficient to 
fubdue me, I was furprifed by ano- 
ther, which reduced me to the moft 
abject, wretched, and difgufting mi- 
fery, of which I have more than 
once been tempted to fupprefs the 
recital; perfuaded that it 1s difficult 
to treat certain fubjeés without ex- 
citing difguft and abhorrence. But, 
having a little reflected on this de- 
licacy, it appeared that it fhould 
not prevent me from manifefting 
the loweft poflible ftate of mifery, 
and how Divine Providence, fuf- 
tains in the greateft perils, and 
fnatches, as it were, from the arms 
of death, thofe who place all their 
confidence in his fupport. To give 
a juft idea of the winteralluded to, I 
will relate here theadmirable deferip" 
tion which a Latin poet has given 
of it*. It is a perfec piece; and I 





* Tefia dies aderat prifco fanctilima 
ritu 

Que Chrifti cunas et inops priefepe 
quotanis 

Nobilitat Regum donis......... 

Sarmaticis aquilo nobis invectus ab oris 

Sithonias fecum giacies, et acuta Ge- 
rarum 

Frigora conveétans, glacialibus evolat 
alis, 

Et ceelum terrafque gelu confiringit in- 
ertes, 

Intremuére viri totafque ardentibus ul- 
mos 

Advolvére focis: pofitoque labore fia fe 

Quifque domo fepfit largo vix igne tre- 
mentes,. 

Frigore defendens multis fub pellibus 
artus 

Palluit wgra feges fulcifque rigentibus 
acri. 

*Decubuit moritura gelu fylvafque; per 
altas 

Infonuit magno quercus difeiffa fragore : 

Diffiluére jugis et que durifima feufu, 
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queftion if the moft exaé and ferus 
pulous hifiorian could better fucceed 


es 





Hac caruére tenus frigus penetrabile 
laxa 

Per medias fenfére nives fenfére fub 
altis 

Gurgitibus Boream fluvii franiqne mo- 
Traque 

Impatiens Rhodanus gelidis confiftére 
ripis, 

Juffas’et ignito fua jungérelittora ponte 

Subftinuit tergo ferratos pervius orbes. 

Fpfum etiam in cellis fub opaco fomice 


Baccham 

Afpera vincit hyems; et fiantia vina 
fecuri 

Caduntur neque jam liquido fitientia 
potu 

Ora rigant fed dente cibos imitata te- 
runtur. 


Torpentes aér avibus non equior alas 

Hhgat et rigida timidifiima turba co- 
lumbe 

Hofpitium querulo gemitu petiere; ci- 
bique 

Et famis immemores pofita formidine 
nofivis : 

Accefsére focis; qua mox exempla fe- 
cute 

Perdices turdique fidem violataque jura 

Ingemuére manu capti; fubit ipfi pe 
nates 

Oblita feritate lupus nemorumque re- 
lictis 

Hofpitus fugére vagi per eompita cervi 

Communes habuére catas pecudefque 
virique 

Nec potuére tamen feavum defendere 
trigus. 

Lanigerz non. vellus ovi non feta ca- 
pellis 

Profu't aut forti pellis duriffima tauro. 

In ftabulis periére greges; periére fe- 





raruim 
Per fylvas armenta; vage periére vo- 
lucre S: 
Quos et opum vefana fames decedere 
tectis 


Impulit et rigido fefe committere clo 
Oceubucre viri aut pedibus vixcre mi- 


noris3 
Auxilium neque enim prefentius hor- 
rida pails 


Frigora quam ierro fevire falubriter; 
MOS 
Cedendo quos acre gelu nodaverat 
artus, 
erlitithechyemis folidum vis improba 
menieim, 
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in defcribing the particulars of this 
fatal event. ‘This is a proof that 
poetry is not leis proper to delineate 
truth than to ornament fiction. It 
may be feen, by the teftimony of this 
author, that the rigour of the cold 
was fuch, that the feveral tribunals 
of juftice were deferted, and that 
even thofe affemblies prefcribed by 





Intermifia virum commercia; rure la- 
bores 

Ceffarunt et jura foro; facra ipfe qui- 
érunt 

Nam neque fasillis vinum libarediebus. 

Non miror petuiffe mora durefcere dios 

In glaciem latices licet additus ignis 
ad aras; 

Si tepido de fonte cavis qui flumina 
palmis 

Hanferat admovit labris fitientibus am- 
nem 

Frigore concretum; projectaque lym- 
pha per auras 

Infonuit terris lepidofe grandinis itu. 

Diifugere vives tandem; vinclifque fo- 
lutis 

Defernére teros fluvii; dorfeque rigenti 

Portirunt gelidas onus intractabile 
moles. 

Fluétuat et pontes ruit infula vitrea 
fecum 

Obvia queque trahens plagoque licen- 
tior etians 

Fert ratibus nautifque novos infraéta 
timores 

Afpera ponit hyems; et cum jam Thra- 
cius ultra 

Nil habuit Boreas gelida quod perderet 
aura 

Vattatis exceflit agris ventofque te- 
pentes 

Africus inducens terrafque domofgue 
reclufit 

Quis dolor heu! luétufque fuit! qua 
cura futuri! 

Extremo jam vere fides cum certa ma- 
lorum 

Cum neque vaftatis feges ulla repullulat 
agris; 

Alta nec in fylvis quercus revirefcit; 
ademptas 

Nec reparant olee frondes; nec vinea 
trudit 

Germina nec flores nux induit ulla 
renatos. 

Horret aduita feges glacie; pallor- 
que rigentes 

Qui deformat agros, idem notat ora co- 
lentum. 


Vanierii Pred. ruf, Lib. VIII. 
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religion to render due adoration to 
the Creator were fufpended, from 
the impoffibility uf maintaining the 
wine and water in that ftate of flu- 
idity requifite for the celebration of 
the holy myfteries, From thefe at- 
teltations a perfect idea may be 
formed of the degree to which the 
froft was felt. While it performed 
its devaftations, and the molt vi- 
gorous travellers funk beneath its 
attacks, I in vain traverfed the vil- 
lages and hamlets to offer my fer~ 
vices, and feek an afylum againf 
the cold and hunger which op- 
prefied me. As I was proceeding 
from Provins to Brie, to a farm 
which was diftant about a league 
and a half, I was feized with fuch 
a violent head-ach, that it feemed 
ready to burftevery moment,and my 
eyes fit to dart fro their fockets. 
Arrived at the farm-door, I beg- 
ged the perfon who opened it to 
put me quickly in fome place of 
warmth,wfere | might lay me down, 
to enable me to fupport, in fome 
degtee, the dreadful pain with which 
I was opprefied. He immediately 
conducted me to the ftable of his 
theep, where the breath of thefe in- 
ocuous animals immediately re 
lieved me from the torpidnefs with 
which I was feized; but with regard, 
to my torments, they were height- 
ened almoft to madnefs. On the 
following morning, the farmer com= 
ing to fee me, he was frightened on 
beholding my eyes fparkling and 
inflamed, my face bloated, my {kin 
red as fearlet, and all covered with 
puftules. He immediately declared 
that 1 had the fmall-pox, and that 
it would infallibly prove my death, 
as he himéfelf not having wherewith 
to fubfift, it would be impoflible for 
him to fuccour me during fo te- 
dious an illnefs; that, befides the 
intemperance of the featon, which 
alone would render it mortal, he 
faw it was utterly impracticable to 
conduct me to fuch atliftance as 
was neceflary, Perceiving I was 
unable to reply to his complaints, 
5A2 
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he was touched with compaflion, 
and, quitting me, almoft immedi- 
ately returned loaded with a bun- 
dle of old linen, with which he 
wrapped me up like a mummy, 
after having divefted me of my 
clothes. As the dung of the theep- 
fold was feparated into diftinct beds, 
the farmer began to remove fome 
of them; and, filling the place which 
they occupied with ftraw, laid me 
in the midft of it, and, ftrewing 
fome upon mein the manner of 
down, afterwards rolled over me, 
inflead of .a coverlet, the various 
beds of dung which he had moved: 
being thus interred, he made the 
fign of the crofs upon me, recom- 
mended me to God and the faints, 
and affured me as he left the place, 
that, if I efcaped the danger | was 
in, it would be a moft furprifing 
miracle. ‘Thus then I remained, 
like another Job, not upon but 
buried in the dung to my very 
neck, and waiting that death which 
would change it for a tomb. So 
great was my imbecility, that I al- 
ready thought myfelf at the point 
of death; but I was not fo alarmed 
as I had formerly been, as I fore- 
faw that my life would almoft in- 
fenfibly refign itfelf without any of 
thofe keen and piercing torments 
which rend the foul and body from 
each other: but I was more fortu- 
nate than I had reafon to hope. The 
heat of the dung, together with the 
breath of the fheep, who were my 
companions, occafioned ample per- 
fpiration, which ferved to expel the 
poifon with which I was impreg- 
nated ; fo that the eruption being 
foon produced, it fixed itfelf on my 
exterior, occafioning no other acci- 
dent than a tolerable number of 
thofe erofions, fo juftly dreaded by 
the beauties of the age as the fatal 
defpoilers of all their charms. This 
horrible deformity, which had al- 
moft deprived me of the human fi- 
gure, did not, however, prevent the 
fheep from paying me frequent vifits. 
As I had not ftrength to avoid them, 
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they often took the liberty to lick 
my face ; but the roughnefs of their 
tongues made me fuffer the torments 
of Marfyas. I exerted my utmoit 
to avoid thefe cruel carefles, lefs with 
regard to myfelf than that I feared 
the venom with which I was Joaded 
might prove prejudicial to the poor 
fheep, not knowing, then, that this 
poifon was a thing peculiar only to 
animals of my own {pecies. 

Whilft I was thus, as it were, bu- 
ried in putridity and infe€tion, the 
winter continued to defolate the 
countries by the moft terrible devaf- 
tation. Behind the fheep-fold, where 
I marked its rigours, there were 
many groupes of walnut-trees and 
towering oaks which fpread their 
branches over the tiles which covered 
me. I pafled few nights without be- 
ing awaked by fudden and impetu- 
ous noifes, fimilar to the thunder of 
artillery ; and when in the morning 
I enquired the caufe of this fracas, 
they informed me that the keennefs 
of the froft had been fo powerful, 
that ftones of an enormous fize had 
been fplit in pieces, and that many 
caks, walnut, and other trees, had 
been riven to the very roots. I have 
already obferved that the charitable 
farmer had affured me that his indi- 
gence would not fuffer him to help 
me.as he could wifh ; and in fact he 
had been fo ruined by impofts, that 
the tax-gatherers had pofleffed them- 
felves of his goods, and fold every 
thing, even to the beafts deftined to 
the cultivation of the lands. The 
fheep-fold had fhared the general 
wreck, but that it belonged to the 
proprietor of the farm. Hence my 
hoft was right in warning me of the 
treatment which I was to expect 
from him. It is true, that in the 
commencement of my illnefs I was 
not much expence to him, ‘as, dur- 
ing many days, I was incapable:of 
taking the leaft nourifhment. There 
was even danger that 1 fhould perith 
through inanition, if, inftead of nou- 
rifhing foups, which I could not pro- 
cure, the good farmer had not thought 
of adminiltering to mea kind of thick 
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milk, feafoned only with as much 
falt as might in fome degree prevent 
its infipidity. This he fent me twice 
a day in a vefiel fomething fimilar to 
a great flagon, provided with a 
cock, in order that I might keep it 
in the dung, to prevent it from freéz- 
ing. This was the only aliment on 
which I lived for more than fifteen 
days; and, as for drink, I was forced 
to content myfelf with fome water, 
which they very often brought me, 
half frozen. When my appetite 
feemed to require food more folid, 
the whole which they were capable 
of furnifhing me with confilted of a 
little foup maigre and fome pieces of 
brown bread, which the frott had fo 
hardened, that they were compelled 
to cut it with the axe; fo that, not- 
withftanding my extreme hunger, I 
was compelled to fuck it, or wait till 
it was foftened by means fimilar to 
thofe employed in liquefying my 
broth. Spite of a regimen, the aut- 
terity of which had {ufficed to fanc- 
tify a penitent, the poor farmer con- 
fefied to me that he was no longer 
able to fuftain the expence, and that 
he would feek fome means to unload 
himfelf of it, and place it on others 
better able to fupport it. He in con- 
fequence {poke to the curate of the 
parifh, refiding about three quarters 
of a league diftant from the farm, 
who confented that I fhould be re- 
moved to a houfe contiguous to bis 
own ; they therefore drew me from 
my tomb as well as they could, and, 
after having fwathed me in fome old 
clothes, and furrounded me with two 
or three bundles of hay, in order to 
fecure me from the froft, they thus 
placed me on an afs, and, a perfon 
being placed on one fide of me, to 
prevent me falling, in this manner 
conducted me tothe village. Being 
arrived, they found me more than 
half dead with the cold which I had 
futtained ; and they thought that, if 
I ever recovered, I muft inevitably 
be deprived of the ufe of fome of 
my limbs. This misfortune had un- 
queftionably been the coniequence, 
had they at firft taken me to a fire; 
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but they providently took the pre- 
caution of rubbing my face, arms, 
and legs, with {now, until they were 
reftored to fome degree of anima- 
tion. To revive the reft, they re- 
placed me in a bed fimilar to that 
from which they had taken me, and 
eight days after, the cold being mi- 
tigated, they pave me a room anda 
bed, where, by the generofity and 
kind attention of the charitable cu- 
rate, my ftrength and health were 
foon reitored. But, alas! they in- 
formed me that fervitude muft foon 
be their fate, and that to that they 
mult refolve me. 

It is evident, by what I have faid, 
and more foby the Latin verfes which 
I have quoted, that all that the earth 
produces for the fubfiflence of hu- 
man nature, not even excepting fruit- 
trees of the moft folid confittence, 
had been deftroyed by the force and 
penetrating activity of the froft. 

There are abundance of writers 
who have exercifed their ftyle and 
genius in compofing differtations 
equally learned and curious on the 
quantity of the fnow, the violence of 
the winds which then reigned, the 
thicknefs of the ice, the various de- 
grees of cold, and to what depth it 
was felt in fubterraneous places; but 
I] know none who have had the cou- 
rage and noble daring to delineate the 
dreadful mifery which this fcourge 
wrought among the people: how 
many wretches, affailed by fnow, 
and confumed by want, were found 
dead in their mournful habitations, 
None of thefe authors have related 
the cruelty and fhamelefs infenfibi- 
lity of the rich; the glaring and 
fcandalous rapines of ufurers, both 
facred and profane, who fattened on 
the public ill, in augmenting the 
dearnefs of provifions, in keeping 
their granaries fhut, and in obdurat- 
ing their hearts again{t compaffion. 
I am ignorant whether the govern- 
ment was fully aware of this public 
calamity, and what means it em- 
ployed to obviate it; but this 1 know, 
that the militia, the excife, the taxes, 
&c. were always exacted with the 
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fame rigour. Befides the.elemental 
war, they fuftained another more 
fanguinary and equally ruinous. For 
full nine years a branch of the houfe 
of Auftria, eftablithed in Spain, had 
been extinguifhed by that lethargy 
into which its oriental manners, the 
falfe fubtleties, and the timid and 
obfcure policy of its minifter had 
plunged it. ‘The houfe of Bourbon, 

ually to be dreaded for its arms 
and intellectual activity, found means 
to adjudge to themfelves the fuccef- 
fion. ‘Lhe French were lavith of 
their lives and fortunes to poffefs an 
extenfive monarchy, which had been 
ruined by its vain and esuel con- 
quefts, and the members of which, 
diffeminated in every quarter of the 
globe, formed rather a fhadow than 
an actually animated body. After 
various engagements and deluges of 
gold and bleod, they at length ar- 
rived at the crifis of fupporting one 
of their princes on the Spanifh 
throne; and imagining that they 
would from that time, without 
doubt, employ the Peruvian trea- 
fures to teftify their fenfe of grati- 
tude. Whillt they thus arduouily 


laboured to give a mafter to fo many 
nations in either hemifphere, I was 
not able to find one for myfelf. With 
what cruelty was I perfecuted by fa- 


mine! Secing it was impoffibie to 
fubfitt in the province in which I 
was, I bethought myfelf to difcover 
whether want was univerfal, and if 
there was no corner of the earth in 
which the corn had not been frozen. 
They informed me, that towards the 
eaft and fouth there might be coun- 
tries which, from their fituation, or 
their proximity to the fun, might 
perhaps have efcaped the révages of 
the great winter; for fuch they al- 
ways denominated that of 1700.— 
This news excited in me the moft 
lively joy, and conftituted a fource 
of reflections. Hitherto the grand 
Speftacle of the univerfe had no 
other effeét on me than on common 
wee I had been warmed and 
ighted by the fun; my eyes had be- 
held this {tar apimate all nature, form 
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the feafons, and produce the admi- 
rable vicifflitude of day and night; 
but my mind perceived « not: I 
thouvht of nothing but that the days 
and feafons bad a beginning and an 
end, that fummer occafioned heat, 
and winter cold. I refembled thofe 
empty idols who poffefs eyes, but fee 
nought: religion was the power which 
awakened mine, in difclofing to me 
the Divinity in all its works. If this 
perfpective could form great men, 


‘even in the bofom of pagamf{m, what 


effet will it not produce in the reli+ 
gion which we profefs? a religion, 
which inculcates that the heavens 
unceafingly celebrate the glory and 
power of their Author. Why, then, 
do we neglect thofe prailes which 
they promulgate? The habit of 
daily beholding fo many wonders, 
ougit it to diminith the admiranon 
or weaken the gra‘itude which it 
fhou'd excite in us? I am perfuaded 
that fome traits of this theology of 
nature, clearly and fimply expreff- 
ed, and with all the dignity fuitable 
to fo interefting a fubject, would out- 
weigh thofe fomniferous homilies, and 
phlegmatic, ridiculous fermons, with 
which they feed the ignorance oi the 
common people, In difclofing what 
is known of the myiteries of nature, 
they would teach them to revere 
thofe of religion. 1 know an infi- 
nite number of countrymen who call 
themfelves chriftians, and who in 
good earneft believe themfelves fuch, 
only becaufe they have been baptiz- 
ed; but whofe words and attions 
manife(tly prove that mfich would be 
required to demonftrate to them the 
exiltence of a God. ‘Thefe proofs, 
which have by {fcholars been buried 
beneath an immenfity of fyllogifms 
and captioufnefs, will be found emi- 
nently predominant in the grand 
book of nature; but this volume, 
open to the eyes of all nations, and 
the moft intelligible of all, is unhap- 
pily that which they leaft confult. 
In confequence of my ignorance as 
to the {tructure and arrangement of 
the univerfe, 1 had formed the fol- 
lowing ridiculous idea of it, I eltt- 
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mated the extent of that which I 
called the world by what I could 
difcern in a ferene and clear day. 
J figored to myfelf the earth under 
the fimple idea of a plane furface, 
fimilar to-that of a vatt circular 
field, the contour of which ferved 
as the bafis and fupport of that 
part of the heavens which my eye 
could) command. Without ever 
having heard fpeak of Arittotle or 
Prolemy, I, like them, imagined that 
the heavens were folid, and tranf- 
parent like cryftal, and that the 
ftars with which they were ftrewn 
were attached like fo many flam- 
beaux which extinguifhed themfel ves 
during the day, and at the approach 
of night were again by their own 
agency illuminated. WhenI heard 
that the fun rofe, fet, and arrived 
at its meridian, I took it for an 
animated and intelligent being ; 
and what ftrengtlrened my error 
was, that [I always faw it re- 
prefented under the figure of a 
human head environed with rays. 
As it did not appear to me either 
when rifing or declining at any 
great diftance from the earth, and 
convinced, befides, that it was the 
principle of heat, I imagined that, 
if I could approach it, I fhould 
certainly find an afylum againit the 
dreadful feourge which the great 
winter had produced. My mind 
thus pre-poffefied with this delu- 
five project, I began to walk pre- 
cifely towards the eatt ; which fingle 
point ferved me as my guide, and 
directed my fteps like the polar ftar 
resulates the courfe of a veflel. 
This mechanical progreffion at 
length conduéted me to the arid 
pains of Champagne, where indi- 
gence and famine feemed to have 
fixed their abode. The houfes 
covered with thatch and reeds were 
almolt level with the earth, and 
refembied ice houfes; a plafer of 
clay intermixed with a little ftraw 
was the only obfacle which de- 
fended the entrance, With regard 
to the inhabitants, their igure won- 
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derfully correfponded with the po- 
verty of their cabins, The rags 
with which they were covered, 
their emaciated countenances, their 
livid and dejected eyes, their lan- 
guid deportment, fullen and be- 
numbed, the nudity and thinnefs 
of the many children whom hunger 
had withered wp, and whom [I faw 
feattered among the hedges and 
ditches, feeking for certain roots 
which they devoured with avidity ; 
all confpiring to prefent the dread- 
ful fymptoms of a public calamity, 
fhocked me, and created in me an 
invincible averfion for that defolated 
country. I therefore traverfed it as 
rapidly as poflibly, poffefling for 
aliment only fome herbs and a 
little hempen bread which I bought, 
and which even coft me much trou= 
ble to procure. This heating and 


corrofive nutriment, deftined only 
for the food of the moft defpicable 
animals, emafculated my ftrength, 
vitiated the foundnefs of my tem- 
perament, and was the fource of 
infirmities, of which I long felt the 
In continuing my eaftern 


effects, 
progrefs, I arrived at the fummit 
of a hill, at the bottom of which 
was a kind of village, involved in 
thick clouds, which I conceived to 
be the confequence of a conflagra- 
tion, but they informed me that 
this fmoke was produced by the 
fources of boiling waters which if- 
fued from the bofom of the earth. 
Arriving near thefe fources, 1 laid 
me down to examine them with 
more attention; but words cannot 
exprefs the aftonifhment I felt, 
when on plunging my head into the 
water I was compelled quickly to 
withdraw it from the extreme heat, 
I repeated many times the trial, 
and, not perceiving any kind of fire 
near thefe fountains capable of 
caufing this heat, I firmly believed 
it to be in the precinés of hell, 
I was even aftonithed that they 
could remain a moment at Bour- 
bonne-les-Bains without fear or 
danger, and I therefore foun de 
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parted from it. I continued my 
enental route, and on the following 
morning found mylelf at Senaide, 
the firft village of a fovereignty, and 
whole Houriihing ttate appeared to 
me anew world. The face of the 
earth, according to the language of 
books, leemed to be re-animated, 
and fuch in effe@ it was. The 
fudden contraft of day and night 
had never ttrauck me fo much as 
did the difference prefented to me of 
the country I bad jutt quitted, and 
that which I was entering. We 
did not here behold in this new 
feene thofe roofs of ttraw and 
reeds, thofe miferable huis of dirt 
and clay, thefe wretched dens 
where milery concealed her mott 
afiliclive woes. Here were not feen 
thofe human figures degraded by 
their death-like countenance, and 
tatiered rags and patches; indi- 
gence had not fhackled their feet 
in compelling them to wear in the 
chate unwieldly wooden fhoes, The 
youth knew the horrors of war 
enly by the fear and perpetual 
alarins of the neighbouring people : 
and as for their children, their 
healthy appearance, the vivacity 
of their movements, their coim- 
plexion and robuftnefs which fpark- 
led in their countenance, made 
them appear like fo many cupids, 
in comparifon with the languid 
mummies who had eight days be- 
fore excited my compatiion. The 
houfes here deferved to be habited 
by men; they were firm and fpa- 
cious, confiructed with good walls, 
and covered with tiles. Nay, I faw 
fome with two ftories like thofe in 
cities; but what appeared to me 
very fingular was, that their fum- 
mits almoft univerfally terminated 
with a double crofs. I obferved 
fimilar ones painted on the door of 
the village church, with the figures 
of birds difplayed without beaks, 
which I then knew not under the 
naine of eaglets, Whiltt I was thus 
confidering this change of decora- 
tion, the bell founding fummoned 
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the inhabitants to the parochial 
mals, for it was Sunday. I repaired 
thither the firft, and fthortly after 
had the ‘pleafure of beholding a 
number of villagers enter without 
wooden fhoes, with cloth habits, 
and tle greater part having their 
wrifts ornamented with ruffles and 
filver buttons. ‘The women were 
more attractive by the ‘propriety of 
their drefs, and being the moft 
fpruce village ladies I had then 
feen; but what ftruck me more 
than all was to fee more young 
boys in this church than I had feen 
altogether in the province which 
I had juft paffed through; a mani- 
feft proof that vain ambition, and 
the cruel folly of conquefts, did 
not in this happy climate exercife 
their tyranny. Such firiking traits 
fpeedily convinced me that I had 
changed my dominion, 


CHAP. II. 
Defcription of the fortuitous and 
mechanical Devotion which came 
upon me at the Hermitage of La 

Rochelle, near the Mountams of 

the Vofges. My Departure from 

this Defert, and my Arrival at St. 

Anne, near Luneville. 

OF all that I had read, nothing 
fo much aftonifhed me as the hor- 
rid defeription which St. John 
Climaque has given of the terrify- 
ing penances which they perform in 
a monaftery of Egypt, jufily de- 
nominated the prifon. This may 
be read in the third article of the 
fifth ftep of-his Holy Ladder ; hence 
it is ufelefs for me to tranfcribe it; 
befides, in borrowing the delinea- 
tion of the facred Abbé of Mount 
Sinai, I thould paint defpair in all 
its blackeft colours. It is aftonifh- 
ing that in the burning climates of 
the fouth, where generally they 
have the moft exalted minds, they 
fhould be found fo obdurate as to 
refift the violent impreffions which 
objects equally horrible and melan- 
choly could naturally produce. I 
am ignorant what opinion thefe 
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penitents could have formed to 
themfelves of a God filled with 
gooduefs and mercy; but fince, in 
order to propitiate him, they had 
recourfe to the molt exquifite tor- 
ments, rather than to auferities 
directed by difcretion, it may be 
prefumed that they imagined bim 
a being inexorably fevere, and 
feared his juitice as greater than 
his clemency. Perhaps their dif- 
turbed imagination reprefented to 
them hell half open at their feet, 
and this fame God armed with 
thunder, ready to crufh them be- 
neath his vengeance; for to think 
and aét as they did, it was not fuf- 
ficient to have a contrite heart, 
and to be overwhelined with grief; 
they muft be actually horror ftrack. 
But ideas more agreeable and more 
atfable fucceeded thefe images of 
terror, Waving read by accident 
an introduction to a contemplative 
life, and another work entitled, 
Private Devotion, I foen found 
myfelf prompted to adore God and 
his faints, nearly as a lover adores 
his miftrefs. A thoufand abitract 
expreflions, but tender and atiec- 
tionate, burft fpontaneoufly from 
my lips; whilft raptures, fighs, 
pious ejaculations, and groans, were 
matter of my heart. For the firtt 
time in my life, I felt the influ- 
ence of an inward impulfe, which 
in certain refpects ought to be 
numbered among the paflions; I 
fay in Certain refpects, for not be- 
ing uniform in its effects, it fome- 
tines happens that inftead of pro- 
ducing gaiety, joy, and content- 
ment, it often caufes chagrin, er- 
ror, bitternefs, and harflinefs, ac- 
cording to the complexion and 
temperament of thofe on whom it 
aéts: this fentiment is what the 
vulgar improperly term devotion. 
It may be plainly cbferved, that I 
do not fpeak of that» which has 
charity, love, and the fear of God 
for its principle. This devotion is 
purely a true and fteady piety, 
and is that which conftitutes the 
Vou. I. 


faints; whereas the other by which 
they are actuated often leaves the 
human heart as it found it; and 
is not even incompatible with hy- 
pocrify, pride, duplicity, and other 
vices yet more deteftable. Hitherto 
my reflecticns on the hardthips of 
my condition had ferved me as a 
prefervative againft the vapours of 
vanity, with the exception even of 
thofe which dazzled me at behold- 
ing the profound erudition which 
I imagined myfelf to have acquired 
by reading the authors of the Biue 
Library ; but that which ought to 
have fortified this excellent principle 
of moderation was precifely what 
weakened it. Hardly was I yet 
initiated in devotion, when I thought 
inyfelf already advancing in beati- 
tude; like another Pharafen, I com- 
pared my virtues with thofe of the 
world, and felf-love drew conclu- 
hons very difierent from thofe which 
humility fuggefted. Thefe virtues 
confifted in reciting eyery day the 
orifons of St. Brigitte, the orifon 
of thirty days, which began with 
thete words, ohfecro te Domina, &c. 
and another of five or fix lines, 
the title of which promifed a thou- 
fand years indulgence for each 
time that it was recited. Never 
were my lips fo much exercifed ; 
but, by the too frequent repetition of 
the fume things, I fell into that 
abftraction which I have fince re- 
marked in public churches, where 
the hired fingers have often the 
heart and mind occupied on things 
totally different from the purport 
of the words which they utter. 
In the midft of this fervor, I con- 
ceived it a part of the dignity of 
a man of devotion and meditation 
to be grave and. compofed in ail 
his proceedings; and, being ignorant 
that joy and ferenity were almoft 
infeparable from real and unaffected 
piety, I falfely perfuaded myfelf 
that devotion thould never appear 
but, as it were, in mourning, and 
that a mournful and exceptious 
aioe was its uniform. But this 
5 
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error is pernicious, and I have feen 
many worthy people, who, but for 
this, had doubtlefs been faithful 
votaries ; when, however, after all 
this buftle, and thofe trivial ob- 
fervances which form the mere 
fhadow of piety, I added fome vo- 
luntary faftings, 1 verily believed 
that I had accomplifhed the law of 
the prophets, and that I might al- 
ready claim a place among _ the 
fmall number of the elect. Be it 
as it may, the work of brother 
Palemon did not fare the better, for 
it. Often, when he has difpatched 
me on an errand, I have gone and 
thrown myfelf at the foot of a 
tree, in order to recite my orifons; 
and when he has commanded me 
to work in the garden, he has been 
furprifed to find me in meditation 
in fome nook of our rock. If he 
ever happened tu reprove this con- 
dué, and to cenfure my negli- 
gence, I, in my turn, took the li- 
berty to accufe him of loofenefs 
and indifference in his profeffion, 
and reproached him as endeavour- 
ing. to oppofe the practice of the 
precept which the Lord has given 
us to pray uncealingly, and take 
no care of to-morrow. One day, 
having taken it in his head to ex- 
plain to me the true fenfe of the 
text which I abufed, my zeal re- 
‘torted on him with fo much fierce- 
nefs, and vented itfelf in fuch bit- 
ter and wafpifh terms, that the 
poor monk was quite difmayed ; 
but his patience occafoned me 
much confufion and remorfe. I 
refolved to correét myfelf, and, in 
order to fucceed, imagined it ne- 
ceffary to augment the number of 
the orifons which [ habitually recit- 
ed; but this expedient did not pre- 
vent my paffions ftom taking fire, 
and purfuing their train. In a 
fhart time I became haughty, vin- 
dictive, heady, and fo impatient of 
the flighteft contradiction, that I 
refented with keennefs all that even 
bore the appearance of it. [ 
quickly found that flander, which I 
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had always detefted as the fcourge 
of innocence and virtue, might be 
tolerated when its objet was the 
amendment of a fellow creature; 
hence, in my ardour to be a devotee, 
I fought to be no longer a chriftian. 
Before I had read the treatife on a 
contemplative life, I was acquainted 
with only two kinds of exiftence,--- 
the good and the bad; but I foon 
found there were many others of 
which probably I bad never thought 
of in the midit of the occupations 
of my rural life. IT then for the 
firft time knew that there were lives 
which they denominated aétive, con- 
templative, nitive, illaminative, 
&c. and, as thele were regarded as 
the fummit of perfection, I had 
the temerity to afpire to them. I 
knew only two forts of prayer, 
vocal and mental; but in that my 
ignorance was no greater than that 
of three-thirds and more of the 
cbriftian world. I had no idea of 


thofe which tender and aficéctionate 
fouls have diftinguifhed by the 
epithets of ejaculatory prayers, paf- 
five prayers, prayers of repofe, of 


union, of filence, of negligence, of 
quietude, &c. What a confolation 
was this for me, to know that there 
were fo many ways of communing 
with God! Defirous of knowing 
which was the moft efficacious, bro- 
ther Palemon a¥ffured me that it 
was the paffive prayer. But when 
he informed me that it confifted in 
an act of faith, whereby you place 
yourfelf before God, attentive only 
to his omnipotence, not to know 
him, but merely to love him, I 
ftupidly re-aflumed my antient 
prejudice, which was, that know- 
ledge fhould precede love: never- 
thelefs I, in fome refpeéts, experi- 
enced the contrary; for without 
having a jot more diftinétive idea 
of God than before, I felt that my 
love for him was greater ; yet, with- 
ing to love him ftill more, I en- 
treated brother Palemon to give 
me more enlightened and {fenlible 
ideas of his divine perfections, ‘The 
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comparifon which he made of God 
to a good king, whom two-thirds 
of his fubjeéts had never feen, and 
who knew him only by the effeés 
of his juftice, clemency, and mag- 
nanimity, gave me an inexpreffible 
fatistaction, This comparifon dif- 
pofed me to love the Almighty ftill 
more, but in a manner fomewhat 
too material; for I fhould have re- 
prefented him to my mind as a. 
powerful monerch in the midét of 
a brilliant and fuperb court, if, to 
give me a more exact notion, bro- 
ther Palemon had not warned me 
that there was a wide difference 
between a celeftial and a terreftrial 
king; that the one might be de- 
ceived, and act unjufily, whereas 
the matter of the univerfe being 
goodnefs, juftice, and perfection it- 
felf, was abfolutely impeccable. 
From thefe weak and doubtful 
glimmerings I fir& faw that the 
Creator was to be worthipped in 
a manner widely different from 
his creatures. I however, in idea, 
familiarized to myfelf this infinite 
Being ; I unceafingly invoked him 
to grant me thofe things which often 
lefs related to his glory than to 
my interefts, which now began to 
develope themfelves, and become 
dear tome. It is however certain, 
that they were neither frivolous 
nor unreafonable. As the comforts 
and commodities of life were yet 
unknown to me, [ was confequently 
ignorant of the greater part of thote 
which luxury and effeminacy have 
placed in the rank of indifpenfable 
wants. After devotion, my predo- 
minant paflion was corporeal and 
mental liberty, a decided tafte for 
independance, and a marked aver- 
fion to all that might prove to me 
the fource of cares and inquietude : 
thefe advantages appeared to me 
seal, and worthy my ambition, 
At length I began to think of fpiri- 
tual and invifible advantages; but 
as, in order to obtain them,I mutt 
have foregone all the others, and 
fuliained all the fepulchral horrors, 
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I was determined to behold them 
only in an immenfe perfpective, 
Sometimes I exerted my efforts to 
form an idea of the pleafures of a 
future life; but I candidly confefs 
that the imaginary pleafures which 
I figured to myfelf, and which I 
thought purely intellectual, were a lit- 
tle copied after the pleafures of this 
world. Whilft, however, I was 
puzzling my brains in order to {pi- 
ritualize them, I met with an adven- 
ture, which ought not to be omitted ; 
it may enable pious minds to difcern 
the fenfation and mechanical {prings 
of the heart, and not to confound 
them with the movements and ime* 
prefiions of graces. It was one of 
thofe beautiful vernal mornings when 
Nature, decked in her gayeit orna- 
ments, feemed oftentatioufly to: dif- 
play her charms and riches. Seated 
on the fummit of the mountain which 
overhung our habitation, | contem- 
plated on one fide a vaft meadow all 
inlaid with flowers, watered by a ri- 
ver in the midft of them, and covered 
with asprodigious quantity of timber, 
the exports of which to foreign coun- 
tries enriched a part of Lorrain. 
On the other fide I beheld the 
agreeable alternative of hills and 
valleys intermingled with _ villages 
and hamlets, which on the borders 


. of the meadow gradually afcended 


even to the fummit of the moun. 
tains of the Vofges, and prefented a 
land{cape worthy of the moft matter- 
ly and delicate pencil. This pra- 
{pe& was yet heightened by the azure 
of a pure and ferene fky, which, join- 
ed tothe mild tints of Aurora and 
the melody of nightingales, formed a 
a {peCtacle capable of moving a foul 
the moft infenfible. Certain it is, 
that mine was. I was penetrated 
with the moft lively gratitude, when 
I thought that all the pompous deco- 
ration, and an infinity of others yet 
more brilliant, was made folely for 
the utility and pleafure of man. 
Spite of my felf-love, I was not fo 
prepoffeffed in their favour as to per- 
fuade myfelf they were deferving of 
fuch Dues I hence inferred, 
5 z 
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that, being entirely gratuitous, the 
goodnefs of Him who difpenfed them 
muft be equal to his omnipotence. 
This interence was to me fo confoli- 
tary, that I wifhed to have it ever pre- 
fent to my mind ; for of all the divine 
attributes, goodnefs wasthat I beft con- 
ceived, was that which moft intereft- 
ed me, and which rendered the Al- 
mighty more acceflible and amiable to 
my mind. Such were the fenti- 
ments which my refle@ions on the 
beauties of nature excited in me, and 
the following are thofe which were 
fuggefted by art, the confequence of 
an event fomewhat ludicrous. To- 
wards the evening of the fame day, 
four or five canons belonging to the 
fmall and ruftic chapter of Deneuvre 
came to pay usa vifit, preceded by 
an ample gammon, and feveral fla- 
gors which contained only fome ho- 
ly water. The coolnefs of our grot- 
to, together with hunger and thirft, 
inviced them to take up their abode 
there. The flagons were depofited 
in the vafe of the fountain which 
adorned the extremity of the rock. 
As for the gammon, that was laid up- 
on the green turf, which feemed to 
have been made on purpofe for it. 
‘They then, after being feated, began 
each to do his beft, atd commenced 
by attacking the gemmon which funk 
beneath their ftrokes, and vanifhed 
in the twinkling of an cye. As to 
the flaggons, they paffed in review 
with equal celerity, and received 
fach frequent applications, that in 
lefs than an hour they became bodies 
without fouls. 1 partook, however, 
of this libation by two large glaffes 
of wine, which I emptied by order 
of brother Palemon. When thefe 
canons had finithed their refection, 
and atthe approach of night taken 
leave of our wildernefs, 1 began to 
collect the remains of the feaft, 
which uohappily was foon done. 
Whit I was engaged in it. | expe- 
rienced in myfelf a phenomenon al. 
together new to me, My blaod 
feemed to be attenuated in niy veins, 
my face inflamed, and my fight 
move than ufually keen and picrcing. 
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Though naturally taciturn, I felt fuch 
a powerful pruriency to fpeaking, that 
I began loudly to recite fome pfalms ; 
but in articulating my words I perceiv- 
ed that I ftuttered them half out, that 
my tongue was embarraffed, and my 
lips lefs free and agile than hereto- 
fore. But what aftonifhed me moft 
was, that my fleps became unfteady, 
and my legs heavy, as thongh they 
were benumbed. Not yet penetrat- 
ing the true caufe of thefe fymptoms, 
and fearing they indicated indifpofi- 
tion, I was induced to retire to my 
cell. I there accidentally feated my- 
felf exa&tly oppofite to the image of 
Jefus Chrift, under the figure of the 
good fhepherd. This adored obje& 
affected me; I remained immovea- 
bie, with my eyes fixed upon him for 
near a quarter of an hour; but during 
this exterior inaction my foul expe- 
rienced powerful emotions. ‘The 
nectar, to which I was totally unac- 
cultomed, began ‘to operate. After 
having warmed my heart, its vapours 
afcended into my brain, and threw my 
{pirits into extreme agitation. Never 
was my imagination fo fecund with 
lively and agreeable ideas. They 
clafhed, as it were, together, and fuc- 
ceeded each other with exceflive ra- 
pidity. I knew not what to think 
of this kind of tumult which I felt, 
and yet was unable to comprehend. I 
hefirated for a moment if it might 
not be the prelude to thofe ec{lacies 
and ineffable raptures which are ex- 
aggerated in the writings of the con- 
templative. Into fuch deviations 
may devotion fall if it has not hu- 
mility for its guide and fupport. 
This queen of virtues had no part 
in the fit with which J was feized: I 
did not hefitate to proftrate my face 
towards the earth at various times; 
and, approaching the image of our 
Saviour, I bathed it with my tears, I 
addrefied to him a thoufand fpeeches, 
interrupted with fighs and fobs; I 
kiffed it repeatedly, and lavifhed up- 
on him the moft myftic and affecting 
terms. ‘T’he inflexions of the voice, 
the movements of the head, and ail 
the devout precifenefS which tender- 
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nefe infpired, was far from being 
fpared. However, my tears con- 
tinued to flow, and 1 found them fo 
confolatory and fo mild, that I would 
have eternized their courfe, Itisa 
fingular fact, that J actually regarded 
them as the gift of heaven and an 
effulion of grace, without ever fufpect- 
ing that the juice of the orchard had 
contributed to excite them. The 
devil, who always meddles with other 
people’s affairs,, and above all with 
what paffes in deferts, did not for- 
get himfelf on this occafion. He 
ran no rifque of lofing his pains with 
me: I was nota St. Anthony. It was, 
doubtlefs, him who changed my felf- 
Jove into actual pride, perfuading me 
that | walked with gigantic f{teps in 
the road of perfection, and that the 
progrefs | had already made greatly 
furpaffed that of the virtuous brother 
Palemon. 

If, according to the proverb, a 
*« orain of vanity be fufficient to cor- 
rupt the greateft merit,” what dread- 
ful ravages vanity, taken in its col- 
lective fenfe, muft make in virtues 
fo -refined and delicate as thofe 


which are the objects of fpeculative 


devotion. As every thing muft have 
an end, fo my fublime and feraphic 
illufions began infenfibly to diminith, 
and corporeal tranquillity fuccecded 
to the ayitations of the mind. I flept 
profoundly, with the hope that 
it would furnifh me with new 
{trength to run with greater ardour 
in the career of a fpiritual life. But 
what was my aftonifhment on wak- 
ing, when, endeavouring to recall 
thofe endearing tranfports, I found 
mylelf infenfible as marble, and not 
poflefing the fmallett {park of that 
noble fire which fome hours fince 
had animated me. ‘That calm blifs, 
thofe momentary joys of the heart, 
thofe inward coniolations, and all 
thofe beatific chimeras, were vanished 
with my tears, and the vapours that 
produced them. [ faw myfelf re- 
duced to that barrennefs of fenrimer My 
to that kind of defolation, which the 
contemplatives have very cleg rotly 
qualifies with the name of gloomi- 
neis and infernal dryneis, Then it 
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was that brother Palemon re-affum- 
ed his authority in my efteem. I 
was for once convinced, that in the 
matter of fpirit uality I was not wor- 
thy to untie even the ftraps of hig 
fhoes.. My refleétions on all the 
particulars of the myftic delirium 
which had poffefled me enabled me 
to trace it to the true fource; and 
when I reprefented to myfelf that I 
had miftaken thofe tears which 

weaknefs of temperament, excited by 
two gtafles of liquor, had occafioned, 
for a gift of heaven and the effect of 
a falutary compunétion, I was feized 
with fuch a humiliating confufion as 
it would be difficult to exprefs. My 
familiarity with the Divine Majefiy 
vanifhed: | began again to adore and 
fear him with that refpeful timidity, 
and that decency which ought ever 
to attend thofe homages which are 
due tohim. Nor was I Jefs morti- 
fied when I recalled the difcourfe 
which I held with him in my foli- 
loquies. and weighed the terms 
made ufe of — I found them fo fami- 
liar, and fo impafiioned, that L eafily 
concluded, that, without an efferve- 
{cence of blood and fpirits, mere ig- 
norance and prefumption were not 
capable of fuggelting them. From 
that time, whenever I perceived my 
prayers more than ufually fervent, 
and particularly at night, [ was al- 
ways very attentive to examine if 
fome caufe purely phyfical did 
not contribute to render that fer- 
vour a litle equivocal; and I af- 
fure you that this examination was 
not al ways ulelefs. Ever afterwards, 
when any thing occafioned me to re- 
late this fcene, I expreffed it not un- 
aptly under the title of fortuitous 
and mechanical devotion. Perhaps 
the defcription which I gave of it 
was not unpleafing to thofe wio 
might with to guard themfelves 
again{t the errors and illufions to 
which the heart and mind of man 
are expofed. A few months ‘after 
this adventure, the happinefs which 
I enjoyed was diffipated by the ar- 
rival of a monk, whom the fuperiors 
of his congregation had fent to oc- 
cupy my place. IJ was conieguently 
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compelled to yield it, which had 
rendered me inconfolable, had they 
not promifed me, that, on quitting 
my fotitude, I fhould enter another 
equally agrecable and more flourifh- 
ing. Pofleffed of a letter, and the 
in{lructions of the venerable brother 
Palemon, | took the road to Lune- 
ville, the ufual refidence of the bril- 
Tiant court of Lorrain. When I had 
traverfed the foreft of Modon, and 
was on the point of beholding all the 
{plendour of this magnificent place, 
1 was feized with that aftonifhment, 
mingled with admiration and refped, 
with which grand objets ever im- 
prefs thofe who behold them for the 
firft time. Overwhelmed with cha- 
grin at the incertitude of my fate, 
hardly dared I turn my fight towards 
the vaft and fuperb palace which 
overpeered the city, and which I 
then confidered as the centre of all 
pleafures, and temporal felicity.--- 
But experience has a little rectified 
my ideas with regard to this, and no- 
tions inijnitely more jut have mode- 
rated my exceflive timidity. At about 
half a league from Luneville, towards 
the weft, and oppofite the junéteon of 
the two rivers Meurthe and Ve- 
ronze, is an hermitage called St. Anne, 
fituated on the fummit of a fertile 
hill expofed to the fouth, and bor- 
dered in its whole length by the 
foreft of Vitrimont, which not only 
embellifhes but protects it again‘t 
the injurious north winds. To that 
piace did Providence dire& my fieps, 
and conduéted me to fortune by the 
road which others avoid and defpife, 
as will be feen in the fequel of thefe 
memoirs. I prefented myfelf at the 
door of this retreat. Father Mar- 
tinian, who was the fuperior, having 
examined my credentials, received 
me in quality of the very humble fer- 
vant of his litle community. It was 
compofed of four perfons, whofe 
ages, ranged in order, would have 
been fuflicient to have formed a pretty 
ample chronicle. 1 never faw the 
charatters of ruftic fimplicity better 
exprefled than on their countenances 
and in théir manners. Their lan- 


guage was perfeétly confonant totheir 
exterior ; nothing could be more neg- 
ligent and uncultivated. With re- 
gard to their fentiments, they were 
not quite fo folid as their perfons. 
But Nature (who embarrafles herfelf 
but little with the refinements of the 
mind, and which often ferve only 
to‘ ornament, our pafhions and pal- 
liate our defeéts) had given them 
an inexhauftible fund of goodnefs 
and candour, joined to a vigorous 
con{titution, and an admirable dif- 
pofition to agricultural labours. I 
hardly know whether what they call 
in the world a polite education would 
produce fuch folid and neceffary ad- 
vantages. In fa€t, thefe good peo- 
ple were loft, if you fpoke to them of 
virtue, * That was a care they wil- 
lingly abandoned to the indolence of 
doétors and philofophers. They con- 
tented themfelves with reducing it 
to practice without even deigning to 
perceive it, and without caring whe- 
ther the public paid attention to it. 
This falatary indifference was the 
caufe why they knew but little of the 
aufterity of theirlives, and the rigid- 
nefs of their inftitution. Indeed, I do 
not know myfelf whether the refi- 
dence of five years which I made with 
them did not give me opportunity 
for inftruf&tion. 1 may fay with fin- 
cerity, that the penances and morti- 
fications which I have feen them prac- 
tife convinced me of the poflibility 
of that which had made me fhudder 
in reading the lives of the fathers of 
the Thebaide. Not to fpeak of the 
too frequent faftings on bread and 
water, of the ufe of hair-cloth dur- 
ing labour and in the midft of fum- 
mer, I have beheld thefe afcetics lay 
on the bare ground, even in the 
time of illnefs, and in fpite of the 
rigour of winter, with their head 
and feet uncovered, and nothing to 
fupport their head buta block of wood. 
Another who lived only. on fruits 
and pulle, fearing that their natural 
flavour was nothing but a trap of the 
devil’s to lead himinto fenfuality, took 
care to prevent the bait, either by 
putting cinders with his food, or 1 
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pouring water over it; or he would 
{teep it in ofiers of which they make 
bafkets, an infufion as bitter as ab- 
fiath, and made for the tortures’ of 
the gout. But he whofe condu& 
moft inftructed me was one brother 
Paul, who had been in the hereme- 
tical ftate during thirty.two years. 
His devotion was not merely verbal; 
it influenced his manners, and had 
effected a reformation even in his 
heart and mind, and hence juftly 
merited the great name of piety, 
Religion had taught him to know 
the will of God, and he negletted 
nothing to accomplifh it. Whilft 
by far the greater number of other 
devotees are diffufe in their prayers, 
he was only fo in his good aétions. 
To him, lying and detraction was 
horror, The fear that their poifon 
might glide into his difcourfe had 
rendered him extremely taciturn. He 
was mild; patient, charitable, of an 
equal and agreeable humour, and fo 
refigned to the orders of Providence, 
that I queftion if the fudden confufion 
of the elements had been able to 
move him. Ina faé&, I obferved that 
nothing aftonifhed him. The violent 
paffions, fuch as hatred and anger, 
feemed to him unknown, One day, 
afking him, by way of jelt, if at leaft 
it would not be permitted to hate 
the devil, he anfwered me ingenu- 
oufly, that we fhould hate no one. 
After this teftimony, which I owed 
equally to the truth and virtues of 
thefe good monk$, I fhall offer a 


word relative to their founder. They ° 


called him brother Michael, and who, 
was born near Evreux, an epifcopal 
city of Normandy. Being in the 
French fervice in quality of a licute- 
nant of cavalry, he was dangeroully 
wounded, and trampled under the 
horfes’ feet, in a battle which he 
gave in Alface. He made the vow, 
that, if he ever efcaped the peril he 
was in, to renounce the world. His 
vow was heard, and he fought a 
proper place for the execution of his 
defign. As he pafled the environs of 
Luneville, he perceived at a dift- 
ance, and above the trees which 
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bordered the hill beforementioned, 
the ruins of a houfe named Alba, 
which belonged to the family of that 
name, e(tablifhed at Mirecourt.--~ 
Charles LV, Duke of Lorrain, and 
M. de Fieux, Bifhop of Toul, per- 
mitted him to purchafe it, and there 
to embrace the monaftic life. The 
regularity of his conduct foon at- 
tracted to him difciples, who grubbed 
up the hill which had formerly 
been planted with vines, but which 
the ravages of the Swedes, and the 
devafiations of the French, had 
changed ‘nto a foreft, together with 
two thirds of the province. The 
houfe Alba was converted into a 
hermitage under the invocation of St. 
Anne; and a fhort time afterwards, 
brother Michael founded another* 
near Ludres, two leagues from Nan- 
cy, on the declivity of the mountain 
of Africa, remarkable for a Roman 
camp, and of which the intrench- 
ments yet remain. Afterwards he 
undertook the reformation of all the 
hermits of the diocele of Toul, pre- 
{cribed them rules, and fubjected 
them to a fevere probation; and 
from vagabonds, as they were, he 
formed a congregation of monks ig- 
norant of truth, but highly capable, 
from the piety and humiliation of 
their lives, of preceding the learned 
in the kingdom of heaven. To fa- 
cilitate for them the road, he para- 
phrafed in miferable French verfe 
the Ladder of St. Jean Climaque, 
which he had printed at Bezierst, in 
Languedoc, whither fome bufinefs 
had called him. At his return to 
Lorrain he publithed a fecond edi- 
tion; and it is aftonifhing that he 
fhould find two printers willing to 
publifh a work in which good rhyme 
and found reafon abound fo little. 
The virtuous author of this pitiable 
production died in the year 17 10, aged 
almoft a hundred. I quickly perceived 
that I had. loft nothing in changing 
my former condition. My new matters, 
all difciples of the venerable brother 





* S. Jofeph de Mefiin. 
. + Towards the year 1708, 
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Mic hael, poffeffed nothing, in com- 
mon with thofe chieflefs and 'men- 
dican* monks, the indolence and vices 
of wom have difhonoured the mo- 
na{iic ftate. By means of fix cows 
they cultivated twelve acres of land; 
and this eftate well nurtured, and 
planted with fruit-trees of various 
fpecies, furnifhed abundantly to its 
pofleffors the means of fubfiftence, 
without being at the public charge. 

‘Fhey confided to me the care of 
this little flock, and a part of my 
time was deftined to the conduing 
them to the pafturages of the foredt. 
‘Thus, then, I faw myfelf once moze 
engaged in a paftoral life; a life 
which I thought I had renounced 
for ever. 





CHAP. III 
Sequel of my Reception at the Hermi- 
tage of St. Anne. Sn Oak in the 
Fore/l erc&ed into an Obfervatory. 
dy Efforts to learn Geography. 
Expedient to procure Books. The 
Monks of St. Anne driven from 
their Abode by their very humble 

Servant. 

I comMENCED my new career by 
Iearning to write: one of our antients 
traced for me, with a trembling and 
decrepid hand, the elements of this 
ingenious art. So defeétive a model 
could not but produce bad copies ; 
and, in order not to incommode the 
good old man, yet at the fame time 
to follow his !effons, I contrived the 
following method: I took from my 
window a pane of glafs, and, placing 
it on my copy, wrote on the furface 
the fame letters as I faw beneath; 
and it was by the repetition of this 
exercife that I, in a little time, ac- 
quired tolerable facility in writing 
bad. An abridgment of arithmetic, 
which I found in an old book in 
the Blue Library, learnt me the four 
rules. This admirable fcience, which 
by the boldnefs of its computation 
held the torch of difcuffion even in 
the moft obfcure regions of numeral 
infinity, was to me a fource of amufe- 
ment and pleafures. I fingled out 
in my foreft fome bye-places proper 
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to ftudy it in; and I there, not un- 
frequently, meditated it during a 
part of the fummer nights. If it be 
true that the antient people of Ger- 
many adored the profound filence 
which reigned in their impervious 
fore{ts, there is much reafon to think 
I fhould have devoted myfelf to the 
fame worfhip, had I been fo unhappy 
as to have been their cotemporary. 
Whenever I found myfelf alone in 
the gloomy forefts, in the ftraggling 
valleys, amid{t rocks and. the ruins 
of antient buildings, [ always ex- 
perienced a fomething of horror, and 
an inexprefible kind of fhuddering, 
which feemed lefs the effeét of fear 
than a confufed fentiment of venc- 
ration. I always imagined that the 
calm and profound tranquillity which 
the night ae in places where the 
filence was interrupted only by the 
cry of the owl and the ofpray, had 
I know not what of the great and 
majettic ; it excited the foul to re- 
trofpeéts upon itfelf, and extended 
the fphere of thought, This kind of 
active melancholy pleafed me greatly, 
and, in order to poffefs it, | ufed to 
retire to a little hill in the foreft, 
where was an excavation in the 
form of a grotto, and which ftood 
on the remains of an antient quarry. 
One night, as I was feated at the 
mouth of this cavern, and the wea- 
ther being ferene and clear, I began 
to confider that aggregation of {tars 
which was fown in all the immen- 
fity of {pace which futrounded me. 
‘This, afpe& brought to my remem- 
brance that the almanacks mention, 
that, on certain days of the year, 
the fun enters particular figns, which 
they diflinguifhed by the names of 
animals ; fuch as the ram, the bull, 
&c. It came into iny head to know 
what were thefe figns ; and, conceiv- 
ing that there might probably be in 
the heavens affemblages of fiars which 
reprefented the figures cf animals, 
I made it the object of my {peeu- 
lations, ‘To this effect, I fixed upon 
the moft elevated oak in the foreft, 
on the top of which I formed a feat, 
compofed of various branches of the 


























wild vine and ofier intertwifted, 
which at a diflance bote fome re- 
femblance to a flork’s neft. To 
this. obfervatory I retutned every 
night, where, feated on an old bee- 
hive or bafket, I turned me _to- 
wards the various regionts of the fir- 
mament, in ordet to difcover the 
figure of a bull, or fote celeftial 
ram. As the optical miracles were to 
me yet unknown, I had nothing but 
my eyes for my telefcope. After 
having haraffed them a long time 
in vain, I was on the point of de- 
fifting from it, when accident fur- 
nifhed me’ with more juft notions, 
and ftrengthened my defires. Hav- 
ing been fent to Luneville one fair 
day *, I perceived a quantity of 
pictures expofed to fale, which were 
fufpended along a wall. Among 
the reft was a planifphere, where 
the ftars were marked with their 
names and their different degrees of 
magnitude: this planifphere, a map 
of the terreftrial globe, and of its 
four different parts, exhaufted all 
iny finances, which then amounted 
to five orfix livres. The parfimonious 
and the ambitious would almoft be 
excufable, if theif predominant paf- 
fion afforded them as lively and real 
a pleafure as did the pofleflion of 
thefe fix theets of paper afford me. 
A few days were futficient to teach 
me on the map the refpective difpo- 
fitions of the greater part of the 
conftellations; but to make a juft 
application of that knowledge a 
fixed point-in the heavens was ne- 
ceffary to ferve as the bafis of my 
obfervations. I had heard fay, that 
the pole ftar was the only im- 
moveable one of our hemifphere, 
and that its fitdation determined 
that of the arctic pole; but the 
means to find this ftar, ahd to dif- 
tinguifh ocularly its fixednefs! Af- 
ter various enquiries, they {poke to 
me of a ftee] needle, which had the 
virtue of turning itfelf towards the 
poles of the world; a prodigy I 





* Le jour de St. George. 
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could fearcely believe, even when I 
beheld it. Happily for me, one of 
the moft antient of our driids had 
a mariner’s compafs, which he 
kindly lent me. By the help of 
this marvellous needle, the four ops 
pofite parts of the horizon, which 
they call the cardinal pdints, were 
foon known to me, as well as the 
number of winds which were graven 
on a plate of this compafs; but as I 
was ignorant of the elevation of the 
polar ftir, yet anxious to know it, 
I employed the following means 
for this purpofe; 1 fixed on one, 
which appeared to me of the third 
magnitude, fituated towards the 
north; then, with awimble, I pierced 
a bratich of the tree of a moderate 
thickne(s, oppolite to this far. That 
inade, like a follower of Ptolemy, I 
thus redfoned :—That flar is either 
fixed or moveable: if it be fixed, 
my point of obfervation being fixed 
alfo, I thall always be able to fee it 
from the hole which I have pierced, 
and in that cafe I fhall arrive at 
what I with, If it be moveable, §£ 
fhall foon be unable to perceive it, 
and I muft then again perform my 
operation; and that in faé I was 
compelled to do, without any other 
fuccefS than breaking my wimble. 
This accident compelled me to ano- 
ther expedient. I took a fine twig 
of an elder tree, which I fplit all 
along, and, having extracted the 
pith, [ rejoined the two parts with 
packthread, and then fufpended this 
tube on the higheft branch of the 
great oak, which ferved me for my 
obfervatory. By this means, and 
by the facility I had in direéting and 
fixing this tube towards the different 
ftars'I wifhed to obferve, I at length 
arrived at the fought-for knowledge, 
It was now eafy for me to find the 
fituation of the principal conftella- 
tions, by drawing imaginary lines 
from one ftar to the other, accord- 
ing to the projeGion of my pla- 
nifphere; and then I knew what I 
ought to think of the quantity of 
asimals with which the poets have 
5 C 
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peopled the firmament; the fault, 
peshaps, of the fame quantity of 
men who merited that honour. I 
remember that, when obferving the 
ftars, the fpaces which they occu- 
pied were often an objeét of con- 
templation: to form fome idea of 
them from the top of the tree where 
T was feated, I drew towards a point 
of the heavens a fictitious line, 
which I prolonged even tothe utmott 
extent of my imagination. Then, 
fuppofing myfelf at the point where 
this line terminated, it feemed that 
this operation might be repeated 
perhaps oftener than there ave drops 
of water in the ocean, without any 
one of thefe lines attaining the ut- 
mott limits of extenfion, Intimi- 
dated by the very exiftence of this 
kind of immenfity, I foon returned 
to’ myfelf, and very quietly entered 
my cell, for fear left fuch bold ex- 
curfions fhould become a rock on 
which my reafon might fplit and 
fink into nothing, After having 
thus acquainted myfelf a little with 
the celeitial map, I thought it ne- 
ceffary alfo to take fome notice of 
the terreftrial one; and the more fo, 
as Platarch’s lives of illuflrious men, 
and the hiftory of Quintius Cur- 
tius, which accidentally met with, 
recalled to my memory the high 
military atchievements of Pala- 
dius which I had read in the mar- 
vellous hittories of the blue library, 
Defirous then of knowing the cities, 
kingdoms, andempires, where thefe 
illuftrious madmen had fignalized 
theinfelves, I refolved to follow them 
through their tracks; but I ran the 
chance of foon becoming a greater 
fool than them. All I had for my 
introduction te geography were the 
five maps bought with the pla- 
nifphere, of which I have fpoken, I 
almoit funk under the efforts which 
I made to compreliend what could 
be the uie of the circles traced onthe 
miap of the world; fuch as the me- 
ridians, the tropics, the zodiacs, &c. 
Ignorance mult furely be very ro- 
tural to man, fiuce fo much trous 
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ble is required to extricate ourfelves 
from it. I formed a thoufand con- 


jectures to divine what could fignily 


thofe 360 little white and black 
fpaces which divided the equator. 
At length I took them for leagues, 
and without hefitation I concluded 
that the terreftrial globe was 360 
leagues in circumference. Having 
difclofed this great difcovery to one 
of our monks, who had been at St. 
Nicholas-de-Barry in Calabria, he 
affured me that going there he had 
traverfed more than 360 leagues, 
without imagining that he had made 
the circuit ofthe earth. I now faw 
how much I had, been deceived ; 
I was enraged with anger, and 
perhaps I fhould have been difcou- 
raged from any farther proceeding, 
but for the following circumftance. 
As it was ufual for me every Sunday 
to go and hear mafs at the church 
of the Carmelites at Luneville, and 
being induced to go into the garden 
of the convent, I perceived Mr. 
Remy, the direétor of it, fitting at 
the end of a walk with a book in 
his hand; which was the method 
to ftudy geography, by Mr. De- 
launai, I begged of Mr. Remy to 
lend it me; and he having con- 
fented, I propofed copying it; but 
my impatience to know its contents 
made me run it over as I returned 
to the foreft, and before I arrived 
there [ had learnt the reduction of 
the degrees of the equator to the 
itinerary meafures of different na- 
tions, It was then that I conceived 
the true fmallnefs of our globe, by 
the comparifon which I made with 
the vaftnefs of extent which had a 
few months before frightened me, 
From that time the terms invented 
to chara@terize its magnitude ap- 
peared to me for the greater part 
ridiculous, for want of compre- 
hending that men could effect very 
great things on fo fmall a_ ball. 
‘The better to underftand it, I con- 
ftructed a fphere with little hazel 
fiicks kent into circles, on whjch I 
marked the degrees of longitude 
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and latitude with my knife. <A 
lump of clay occupied the centre; 
a larger circle, fuftained by three 
little flicks of equal fize, ferved as 
the horizon and fupport of the ma- 
chine. If the {phere of Archimedes 
had refembled this, he would not 
have excited the jealoufy of Jupiter, 
and that fiery gentleman would, 
without doubt, have difpenfed with 
his thunderbolt. I never ftirred a 
ftep into the foreft without my five 
maps; I extended them on theearth, 
and, after having faced the eatft 
with the ball, I imagined myfelf 
fucceflively in the various regions 
which they reprefented, where I 
obferved with pleafure their fitua- 
tion, and the mutual affinity they 
bore one to the other. When from 
the knowledge of the earth I pafied 
to that of the fea, I was much fur- 
prifed to find that the habitation of 
the fith was fo infinitely more fpa- 
cious than that of men. I very 
much wifhed to know what rank 
they held in the eyes of Providence; 
but I fincerely confefs that, fpite of 
the high opinion the pious brother 
Palemon had given me of animals 
of my own fpecies, I could with 
difficulty believe that the prodigious 
quantity of fifth which the feas con- 
cealed was made only to fatisfy a 
fmall number of men. Hydrogra- 
phy taught me to know all the ma- 
ritime countries; and I fucceeded 
fo well, that in a very little time I 
was able to name one after ano- 
ther, and, according to the order 
of their pofition, all the provinces 
of the two cuntinents, watered by 
the different feas. By following the 
fame method with regard to the 
countries and principal cities fitu- 
ated on great rivers from their 
fource to their refpective mouths, 
the knowledge of the globe became 
to me almoft as familiar as the 
forett of St. Anne,’ Hitherto my 
defires and my wants had been ex- 
adtly proportioned to the means of 
fatisfying them; but the former now 
becoming more extended than the 
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latter, the rupture of this equili- 
brium was the rock on which my 
happinefs foundered, and which 
was owing to my love of fcience. 
It was yet eafy for me to re-efta- 
blifh it. I had but one ftep tu 
make to re-plunge myfelf into my 
former ignorance; but, after a little 
reflection,I judged it were better to 
be a little lefs happy, than to be 
wrapt up in ignorance. Infatuated 
with geography, even to dreaming 
of it in my fleep, and wanting every 
means to perfect myfelf in it, I re- 
folved to find refources againft my 
indigence. To effeét this, I was re- 
folved to become a new Aéteon, I 
declared war with the animals of 
the foreft, with no other defign than 
to make an advantage of their {poils 
to buy me maps and books. I 
compelled the fox, the pole-cat, 
&c. to yield me their furs, which I 
difpofed of to a furrier at Luneville. 
Many hares were fo ftupid as to 
fall into my fnares; and though the 
capture of them was referved for 
the pleafures ofthe Prince, and even 
they had enacted a penal law againft 
it, I judged it but right to correct 
that law on the lawof nature. The 
allurements of gain, juftified by the 
ufe I made of it, rendered me bold. 
I carried my temerity even to lay- 
ing fnares for the ftags and roe 
bucks; and if none happened to be 
furprifed, it was either that they 
were not common, or that.chance 
had directed them to another path, 
What a misfortune had it been to 
me, and what perils fhould I not 
have run, had I found myfelf in 
certain countries where the number 
of thefe animals furpafs that of the 
inhabitants, and where they even 
ravage the eftates! It is in thele 
black climates where we fee inhu- 
man princes difhonour their power, 
in avenging the death of a ftag 
with more rigour than even the af- 
faflination of a creature formed 
after the image of God. The op- 
portunity and facility which I thould 
have found to have been guilty, 
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would doubtlefs have expofed me 
to extermination; and I queftion 
whether the noblenels of my motives 
would have. been able to have 
fhielded me againft the ftupid rea-, 
fons of a brutal and ferocious hun- 
ter, more anxious for the conferva- 
tion of a deer than that of the nine 
mufes and all the learned men in 
the univerfe. Many birds contri- 
buted alfo to my inftruction, by the 
lofs of their liberty; fo that in 
a few months my induftry ren- 
dered me worth upwards of thirty 
crowns. With this fum I went, or 
tather ran, to Nancy to bny books, 
it had been better if I had been 
vioufly inftru€ed of their worth, 
manner of bargaining: 

ver were their price, I found 
tt exorbitant only as relative to my 
indigence. Thote perjuries, thofe 
controverfies, and all the other liti- 
gious tricks) which avarice and 
fraud have introduced into com- 
merce, were to me then unknown ; 
and as I imagined that bookfellers 
were incapable of exadiing toomuch, 
I was unwilling to contradic them 
as to payment. In confequence of 
this error, I placed my money on 
their counter ; then, in the moft 
fupplicating terms, ] conjured them 
not to take advantage of my igno- 
rance, nor to receive for their 
books more than an equitable and 
fcrupulous confcience might dicate 
to them, Yain fupplications! I 
have always had the misfortune to 
meet only with confciences deaf 
and mute, excepting that of Sieur 
Trovain, the bookfeller eftablifhed 
at Nancy, who, perceiving that ] 
acted with integrity, was induced 
to the fame for my fake: but in 
that he rendered himfelf an im- 
portant fervice ; for when they con- 
ferred on me the direction of the 
royal |ibrary of Lorrain, that ho- 
ne(t man became the bookfeller, in 
confequence of the homage which 
I owed, to his probity. A tranfla- 
tion of the Natural Hiftory of Pliny; 
Livy, commented by Vigenere ; 
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Hiftory of the Incas; that of the 
Cruelties exercifed in America by 
the Spaniards; of Bartholomew de 
las Cafas; the Letters of Buffi-Ra- 
butin; the Characters of Theophraf- 
tus: the Political Will of Louvois; 
the Fables of the ingenious La 
Fontaine ; fome other works, and 
a number of geographical maps, ex- 
hautted my finances, and my cre- 
dit. I fay my credit, for not having 
fufficient to pay for all that Ihave 
here fpecified, the good man Tro- 
vain, without haying ever before 
feen or known me, admitted me, 
{pite of myfelf, into the number of 
his creditors for the fum of 20 or 
30 livres. Afking him on what his 
confidence in me was founded, he 
replied, on your face, and your 
ardour for fiudy; I read in your 
countenance that you will not de- 
ceive me. Though his good opinion 
proceeded from very equivocal foun- 
dations, I did not fail to thank 
him for it, and to affure him that 
I would do every thing in. my 


-power to juflify the prediction with 


which he had honoured me. Eend- 
ing, beneath the weight of the fcien- 
tific load which I had formed, [I 
walked five leagues to regain my 
folitude, which neceflarily fuppofes 
fatigue, and more than once reiting, 
ere my arrival. From that time 
my cell became a world in minia- 
ture; its walls were hung with 
painted kingdoms and provinces ; 
and as it was very little, I hung 
the celeftial planifphere on the top 
of my bed, fo that I could not 
wake without beholding flars’ and 
clouds, which afforded light only 
to the mind, Hitherto I had en- 
gaged the approbation of the monks, 
by my attendance on the divine 
fervice which they recited fix times 
a day, in the oratory of the hermit- 
age. But attracted by the reading 
of the books which I had acquired, 
my fervour foon began to abate. 
This the moft antient of my fu- 
periors quickly perceived. He was 
of Barrois, a country whofe inha- 
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bitants are naturally exceptious 
and litigious. He paffed for the 
moft zealous and devoted of all his 
brethren; but, unhappily, he was 
alfo the moft attentive to the defects 
of his neighbour, and the moft 
punctual to cenfure them. I know 
not why thefe qualities.are fo often 
found together. It is to be wifhed, 
for the progrefs of true piety, that 
they were altogether incompatible. 
The good old mgn was in defpair 
left my.acquirements fhould extend 
themfelves beyond the pfalter of the 
fathers of the defert. He could 
never pardon himfelf, to think that 
his compafs (for he was the poffef- 
for of it) had been the caufe of my 
error, As he confounded the road 
of ignorance with that of falvation, 
he vehemently exhorted me to re- 
nounce all human fciences; but 
feeing that, inftead of profiting by 
his advice, I became every day more 
ftudious and more fedentary in my 
cell, he was defirous of knowing 
what it was I did there. Spite of 
my attention in locking it, he found 
the means to enter it once during my 
abfence, The fphere that J formerly 
defcribed was lying onthe table, with 
a fort of pafteboard planifphere, com- 
pofed of various white and black 
concentric and eccentric circles, 
which were to make mecomprehend 
the epicytles of the Ptolemaic fyf- 
tem, with which I was then obfti- 
nately infatuated, Near it was a 
graphometer, a rule, a wooden 
compafs, and feveral fheets of pa- 
per, on which I had drawn fome 
geometrical problems, extracted 
from an old manufcript, which they 
had lent me, containing the princi- 
pal ufes of the fector. Thefe imple- 
ments appeared to the eyes and 
mind of the picus brother Anthony 
an actual affortment of necromancy! 
But what completely confirmed the 
delufion was, an ample map of Ty- 
cho Brahe filled with aftronomical 
figures and computations; at the 
head of which he read the following 
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words, which were written in large 
letters: 

‘« Calendarium naturale magi- 
cum pleraque afironomiz arcang 
complectens,” &c. 

At the word magicum he was 
greatly terrified. He took the map 
for a formulary of enchantment 
and copjuration, and, unable to 
conceal his fear or fufpicions, he 
immediately fet off for Luneville, to 
inform his confeflor *. He gave him 
fuch a horrible defcription of my 
confinement, and fo well exaggerat- 
ed the illufion, that the reverend 
father determined to come to St. 
Anne to know precifely what it was, 
Having admitted him into my labo- 
ratory, he was truly furprifed at 
the appearance of the objects which 
I have defcribed; but perceiving 
that they were not related to the 
black art, andy befides, that I had 
not the appearance of a forcerer, 
he could not refrain from laughing 
at the ftupid fimplicity of brother 
Anthony. He exhorted him to be 
confident, and me to continue my 
exercifes; and, in order to engage 
me to it, he predicted that they 
would one day become not altoge- 
ther ufelefs to me. The event thews 
how the conjeétures of his reve- 
rence were verified. His remon- 
ftrances calmed the alarms of the 
too credulous anchorite; but it was 
not of long duration; for, obferving 
that I perfifted in my applications, 
and that J was. never without a 
book or a map in my hand, he 
threatened to take away the onc, 
and tear the other. The pains, the 
care, and the money which they 
had coft me, the pleafure which they 
afforded me, and the privation of 
it all by the mere fantafy of a de- 
votee, fuddenly prefented them- 
felves to my mind. Declaring to 
him that if he executed his defign 
I would make him repent it, he ad- 
vanced towards me, open-handed, 





* Father Barnaby, a Carmelite, 
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as if to give me a box on the ear. 
The bare idea of this affront exaf- 
perated me beyond myfelf. I feized 
upon a fire fhovel which ftood near 
me, firmly refolved to render him a 
hundred for one. Servitude had 
_ bent my foul to fubmiffion, but not 
toinfults. I detefied injuftice, even 
by inftiné& more than by reafon; 
and, from whatever fource pride or 
violence might proceed, I could ne- 
ver bring mylelf to refpect it. Thus 
I was aware that the menace of 
brother Anthony would plange me 
into a rage the more exceflive, as I 
was of a temperament extremely 
quick and impetuous ; and this be- 
ing, the firft time that I had ever ex- 
perienced the prefence of that fiery 
pafiion, it feized on all the faculties 
of my foul: my blood boiled within 
my veins, and it feemed as if my 
heart palpitated in the midit of a 
fire. My voice infiantly became 
hoarfe; my face reddened, and my 
eyes fparkled like burning coals, 
The monk, as frightened as if he 
had feen one of the devils that 
tempted St. Anthony, began to cry 
for help with all his might. Ilis 
brethren, who were working in 
the garden, being afiembled, were 
ftrangely furprifed at all this noife ; 
but they were ftill more fo, when 
they beheld me take the liberty of 
hunting them all, turning them out 
of doors, and fhutting myfelf up 
alone in the houfe. I was however 
wife, even in my fury; for I only 
ufed the fire fhovel, with which I 
was armed, to pufh them out, not 
making any other application with 
it. All this was done in fuch a 
quick and rapid manner, that [ had 
hardly time myfelf to perceive it. 
The fuperior being arrived on ac- 
countof thefe tranfactions, I inform- 
ed him from the window of the caufe 
of this fudden and noify adventure, 
He heard me witha tranquillity which 
reftored mine, hitherto’ fupprefied 
by anger: he blamed the blind zeal 
of father Anthony, and cenfured, 
as he ought, the paffion to which I 
had given way. ‘To the requeft 
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which he made to have the door 
opened, I propofed to him a capitu- 
lation, without which T protetted I 
would go to the moft fatal extremi- 
ties, The firft was, the forgetting 
and entire abolition of all that had 
pafled; the fecond, that he and 
his brethren fhould allow me two 
hours every day to purfue mg ftu- 
dies, excepting during the harveft- 
time, the fowing-time, and the vin- 
tage-time; the third and latt was, 
that I would engage myfelf to ferve 
their community during ten years 
with all poffible zeal and affection, 
without any other emolument than 
victuals and cloaths. When they 
had ratified this agreement, IT had 
the kindnefs to open the door to 
them, and to permit them to re- 
enter in the pofleffion of their fire- 
fide. The day following this fine 
feene, T informed them that, in or- 
der to cement our union, it was 
proper to have it drawn up with 


Juridical formality, as the moft ef- 


fectual means to prevent a violation 
of it. Havirty confented, I con- 
ducted them to an attorney *, who 
fcrawled out an act bearing our fig- 
natures and all the trickery of the 
law; and by this precaution (which 
fincerity and good principle had 
rendered fuperfluous)! acquired an 
independence two hours in the day; 
and as I began to know the value of 
time, I had now only to think how 
to employ it to the beft advantage. 
As we were coming out of the law- 
yer’s houfe, I perceived an old book, 
the title of which ftartled me; it 
was the Encyclopedia, or the con- 
nection of all the fciences of Ray- 
mond Lully. I now thought that 
I had found the philofophic ftone 
of erudition. I begged of the law- 
yer to lend me the precious volume: 
he did more, for he gave it me. [| 
read it all through without under- 
ftanding it. But I was not furprifed ; 
I conceived that this work was like 
the mines of gold, which are valuable 





~* This a& was drawn up by Cognel, a 
fcrivener at Luneville, in 4716, 
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only in proportion to their depth. I 
then began to read it once, twice, 
and three times; but always equally 
ineffectually. I at firft. attributed 
this bad fuccefs to the confined {phere 
of my knowledge ; and I remember 
that I thed tears of anger, and pray- 
ed God to enlighten me. Atlength, 
when I began.to reflect that I very 
well underitood the fignification of 
each particular term, but that the 
periods which they compofed offered 
to my mind only an indirect fenfe 
and confufed ideas; I fufpected that 
the obfcurity of this work proceeded 
as much, perhaps, from the depth of 
the matter, and the minner in which 
the author had treated it,. as from the 
narrownefs of my penetration. It 
was, in fact, an infipid mafs of fo- 
phifms, of metaphyfical diftinGions, 
divifions, and fubdivifions, fuch as 
had infeéted all the fchools before 
the Defcartes, the Leibnitzs, the 
Lockes, and the Newtons had in- 
troduced. reafon to them, and deli- 
vered good fenfe from the yoke of 
cufiom and opinion. Hence I be- 
gan to think it {trange that the pub- 
lic had been fo blind as to pay tribute 
tofophifts capable of inculcating only 
fuch fooleries; and that vain heaps 
of thefe faftidious trifles had procur- 
ed to fome of them the arrogant ti- 
tles of fubtle, enlightened, irrefra- 
gable. But what appeared to me 
{till more deteltable, was, that thefe 
pedants were often reduced to have 
recourfe to the fovereign authority, 
in order to oblige the world to think 
like themfelyes. That the efforts and 
folicitude with which they fought to 
perfecute the inveltigators of nature 
and reafon may be in fome degree 
imagined, they affirmed that they 
had a particular intereft in perpetu- 
ating ‘barbarity, and in retaining the 
people under the empire of igno- 
rance and prejudice. The time and 
trouble which I had {pent in endea- 
vouring to comprehend the apoca- 
lypfe of Raymond Lully made me 
regard him as an empiric, who en- 
joyed pofterity only by a_confufed 
mafs of enigmatical phrafes, which 
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poffeffed neither fenfe nor connec- 
tion. To avenge myfelf on this 
curfed door, 1 committed his ob- 
{cure book to the flames, and I would 
not have hefitated to have done the 
fame with all the other fcholaftic 
chimeras, had I known them, and 
they had been in my power. How- 
ever, a few days after, curiofity in. 
duced me to perufe another work, 
equally frivolous with the above.— 
Chance prefented to me an ample 
differtation on the language which 
will be fpoken in heaven after the 
end of the world. I was very much 
aftonifhed when the author affirmed 
that this advantage was referved for 
the Hebrew language. I have ne+ 
ver been able to difcover who taught 
him this fingularity ; but though he 
apparently was ferious in it, | had 
ever thought that fuch attenuated 
creatures as thofe of heaven would 
exprefs themfelves rather by fenti- 
ment, and a manner purely intellec- 
tual and penetrative, than to employ 
a language fo guttural and harth as 
that of the rabbins, I judged thus 
from having heard at Nancy two 
Jews, who were difputing in this lan- 
guage: the convulfive movements of 
the mouth and throat, and the difz 
cordant tones which iffued from them 
as if by explofion, ftunning my ears, 
made me take thefe two Ifraelites for 
poffefled enthufiafts, and their lan- 
guage for that which men might 
have fpoken if they had been 
anterior to the formation of the 
world, 

The quantity of books which my 
indultry had enabled me to acquire 
rendered me acquainted with their 
dedications. ‘They did not fail to 
infpire me with a very high idea of 
the merit of thofe to whom, they 
were addrefled. I naturally imagined 
that all the qualities there attributed 
to them were real; for I could not 
fuppofe that they dared create them 
without being expofed to a formal 
lie on their fides, at leaft as they 
were deviating from truth. What 
afionifhed me was, that thefe epiftles 
were neyer addrefled but to kings, 
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princes, or great lords, whofe pro- 
tection they implored for the fuccefs 
of the work they prefented. I 
thought this demand very foolifh and 
ufelefs ; for, if the work were good, 
it did not appeat to me'that the pro- 
tection of any one was neceflary; 
but, on the contrary, if it were bad, 
I did not fee how any king or prince 
could prevent the public from difap- 
proving of it, at leaft tacitly ; for I 
was well pérfuaded that the mind 
and the movements of the heart 
could not be fubjected but by preju- 
dice and fuperftition. I had not 
then fufficient experience to fufpeé 
that ambition and intereft could in- 
duce any one to falfehood, in attri- 
buting to an earthly lord virtues 
which he did not poffefs, ot which, 
perhaps, he would fupprefs, left they 
fhould conftrain his paflions; or, 
even if this great lord did in fa& 
poffefs that knowledge and thofe ex- 
traordinary talents which they af- 
figned to him, I even then thought 
the author wrong in wifliing to ap- 
prize him of that which he muft 
doubtlefS know better than himfelf, 
However, from that time I much 
doubted whether humility and mo- 
defty were always the principal ap- 
pendages of greatnefs. But what 
was my furprife, when, after fome 
examination, I was convinced that 
the greater part of thofe to whom 
they addreffed thefe dedicatory epif- 
tles were either noble, rich, or pow- 
erful. I had never yet found nobi- 
lity, opulence, or power, in the lift 
of virtues. Such fortuitous and ca- 
fual qualities never appeared to me 
refpectable in themfelves, but only 
conventionally and relatively to the 
good ufe they might make of them. 
But it was {till worfe when I knew 
that many of thofe whom they thus 
praifed in dedications, far. from be- 
ing virtuous or learned, were fome- 
times vicious and ignorant. I then 
compared the eulogies which they 
lavifhed on them to thofe abfurd can- 
ticles which the antient Egyptians 
refounded on the altars of their ox, 
apis, and on thofe of their apes and 


crocodiles. The only difference f 
found between them was, that thé 
gods of the Nile were affuredly moft 
infenfible, whereas the modern idols 
fee to exact from their adorers a 
fubmiffion fo blind and fo fervile as 
deferves to be confounded with an- 
nihilation, To thefe ideas on dedi- 
catory epiltles fucceeded the firft no- 
tions 1 ever had of thofe jealoufies, 
hatreds, and diflentions, which fome- 
times agitate the members of the li- 
terary tepublic. Having flipped one 
day into the library of the Carme- 
lites at Luneville, I happened to 
meet with a theological pamphlet 
joined to another which was its an- 
fwer and refutation, I thought [ 
there faw the natural portrait of all 
the vices of the heart and mind. The 
infulting irony, the duplicity, the 
impofture, the nepali, and the 
malignity, were like fo many mon- 
fters, whofe very defcription itifpired 
me with horror. What ftruck meas 
being very fingular was, that the two 
antagonifts made equal proteftations 
of their fincerity and good faith, and 
feemed to negle& nothing which 
might give to their reafonings force 
and perfpicuity of evidence. Thus, 
not having fufficient knowledge to 
judge which of the two authors were 
right or wrong, the petufal of their 
learned pamphlets became as ufelefs 
to me as that of the {cholaftic vifions 
of Raymond Lully. But that was 
not the only occafion on which I 
had loft my time in reading a quan- 
tity of other works, whete, inftead 
of that truth which I fought with 
ardour, I very often found nothing 
but the fiction of empty words, preju- 
dice, and, not unfrequently, animo- 
fity and heavinels, I had ever figured 
to myfelf, that the natural effe& of 
fcience was to render its votaries 
veridical and fincere in their ‘dif 
courfes and in their writings, and 
equitable, moderate, and polifhed in 
their manners; implacable enemies 
to vice, and zealous partizans of hu- 
manity. It was thus that I attti- 
buted to fcience operations which, in 
faa, belonged to virtue. But I had 
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foon reafon to undeceive myfelf in 
the fequel, when I beheld the inde- 
cent manner with which the moft gi- 
gantic geniufes, fuch as the Scaligers, 
the Cardons, the Scioppius’s, and 
many others, have treated each other 
in difputes, whofe object was often 
nothing more than the fignification 
of a Greek or Latin word, the ar- 
rangement cf a phrafe, or fome other 
fuch trifles. If their grammatical 
wars have fometimes diverted me, it 
was not fo with their theological dif- 
putes. I fhuddered when I learnt 
that in their bofoms were hatched 
thofe {chifms and herefies which have 
fo many times obfcured the face of 
religion, plunged whole nations into 
revolution and the frenzy of civil 
wars, and fhook the moft powerful 
monarchies even to their very foun- 
dations. Thefe dreadful revolutions 
prepofleffed me againft a fcience to 
which I had perhaps devoted myfelf, 
but that I dreaded thofe rocks with 
which it appeared befet. But when 
I remarked that many of the quef- 
tions which they difcuffed feemed 
fuggefted only by abftraction and 
pure fubtlety, and that others ap- 
peared of fuch a nature as could be 
decided only in the councils of the 
Eternal, I refolved to abandon fuch 
high difquifitions to thofe whofe 
minds were capable of a more ex- 
alted and rapid flight than mine. 
I candidly confefs, that that which 
had nearly made me abjure every 
kind of ftudy, was the mean par- 
tiality of many writers ; their culpa- 
ble difpofition to flatter the great, 
even to fatiety and difguft; and, what 
is ftill more, the miferable pretexts 
which fome of them have invented 
to extenuate the enormity of the 
moft violent outrages which have 
been committed againft humanity ; 
fuch as the extirpation of the people 
of the new world, the pillages, the 
profanations, and wars exercifed in 
Germany by the Swedes during up- 
wards of thirty years, and the plun- 
dering of the Palatinate by the moft 
polifhed nation in Europe ; dreadful 
events, which ignorance had hid 
Vou. I, 
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from me, and which all the fubter- 


fuges of cunning cannot prevent 
from for ever fullying the annals of 


ra a The public apologies 
to jultify fuch excefles have often re- 
called to my memory the infamous 
decree of the Athenian magiftrates, 
in which they ordered that every 
thing which King Demetrius did 
fhould be held as facred towards the 
gods and eqgitable towards men.— 
Such fanatic Nggits indicate a hun- 
dred times better the fources of idol- 
atry.than all the ample volumes 
which have been publifhed on its 
origin. If fuch examples have al- 
ways been repugnant to me, I have 
at leaft reaped this advantage,——that 
they have contributed more’ to pre- 
ferve me from that arrogant prefump- 
tion which is imputed to many of 
thofé whofe erudition have diftin- 
guifhed them from the vulgar. I 
imagined, that, fince human know- 
ledge was fo expofed to the canker 
of prejudice, and fo often at vari- 
ance with the dictates of the confci- 
ence, and with probity, that it was 
an error in literary vanity to appre- 
ciate them above their juft worth. 
Befides, being fometimes excited to 
refleé& on the nature of vanity in it- 
felf, and to what it was ufeful, I ob- 
ferved that, univerfally, its natural 
effect was to render itfelf odious, ri- 
diculous, and contemptible. I then 
imagined that thofe who thus dim- 
med the luftre of their talents by a 
foolifh pride, and yet at the fame 
time afpired to public efteem, juit 
purfued the very oppofite road to 
that which I had feen the animals of 
my foreft employ, who, to arrive at 
their end, always adapted the moft 
proper means to obtain it. Thus, in 
guarding myfelf againft the vortex of 
vanity, I have only done by reafon 
that which animals do by inftiné&t. I 
confefs that the ferious reflections I 
have fince made on the tumult and 
confufion of the age; on the dread- 
ful charaéter of Machiavelifm, and 
of the ufual policy; on the melan- 
choly effe&s of ambition; on the 
multitude and quality of the vids 
5D 
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which they facrificed; on the fhort- 
nefs of this Jife, and on the eternity 
of the next, I confefs, I fay, that 
thefe refleions have contributed 
much to render dear to me the pru- 
dent obfcurity in which | have lived, 
and to which I owe that liberty and 
happy tranquillity I to this day have 
enjoyed. 


CHAP, IV. 


The extreme Agitation which the Opera 
of Ifis excited in me at Paris in 
1718. My Fourney to Verfailles, 
and my Aftonifbment at the Appear- 
ance of the Statues and the Water 
Works. 

W uitst I was ofcupied in con- 
templating a trophy, in the place of 
vidtory, at the erection of which hu- 
manity and moderation could certain- 
ly have no part, I perceived a quantity 
of carriages all directing their courfe 
one particular way. Some one in- 
forming me that they were going to 
the opera, I recollected that, previ- 
ous to my departure from Lorrain, a 
gentleman of the prince’s bed-cham- 
ber had givenme wherewith to pay for 
a place at this brilliant fpectacle. It 
was therefore to accomplifh the inten- 
tions of the donor that I repaired to 
the palace royal, where I met the 
old Marquis De Frichateau, malter 
of the horfe ‘of H. R. H. of Lor- 
rain, to whom I imparted my defign. 
This Lord had the kindnefs to 
affure me, that I fhould fee the opera 
without any expence of my own, 
and, taking me by the arm, he con- 
ducted me himfelf to his box. It 
is neceflary to know that I had ne- 
ver yet been prefent at any one 
theatrical reprefentation whatever. 
Tt was not but that at Luneville the 
magnificence of the fovereign main- 
tained a very good theatre, which 
the court and public frequented gra- 
tuitoufly; but my timidity and my 
inclination for folitude had prevent- 
ed me from participating in it. 
The better to conceive the furprife 
which the opera excited in me, ima- 
gine to yourfelf an American, who, 


at the moment of his debarkation in 
Europe, finds himfelf tranfported to 
the apparent place of fach an en- 
chanting f{peétacle: doubtlefs it will 
be great, though much blunted by 
the ignorance of fuch a perfon. 
The exclufion of this laft rendered 
me fufceptible of the moft lively 
and powerful impreflions, as the fur. 
prife of fenfe was yet augmented by 
that of the mind, In faét, the pro. 
logue was hardly finifhed, when I 
was informed of the fubje&t which 
they were about to perform. It is 
true I paid attention only to the re- 
cital, not imagining that they could 
reduce it to action. I have already 
mentioned, that in my foreft at St. 
Anne’s I applied feduloufly to the 
ftudy of mythology, and I confefs, 
with fhame, that the reveries of pa- 
ganifm were more eafily imprefled 
upon my memory than the truths of 
my religion. I was alfo fo attached 
to poetical geography, that many of 
the places were not unknown to me 
which had been the theatre of fa- 
bulous events. Thus, when I faw 
that the fcene of the opera of Ifis was 
on the banks of the river Inachus, 
which watered the dominions of the 
great Agamemnon, the topography of 
Argos and Mycena prefented itfelf 
almoft as diftin€tly to my mind as 
that of the environs of Luneyille. 
A whiftle having announced the 
commencement of the {pectacle, a 
moft delightful land{cape, ornament- 
ed with palaces and venerable ruins, 
difplayed itfelf fo fuddenly, that it 
appeared rather to be the effect of 
fairy power. But my aftonifhment 
was completed, when I perceived in 
the back of the theatre a number of 
fhips in fuch a natural agitation, that 
I could have fworn they were the 
fport of a real tempeft. Yet when 
I beheld the divinities of the earth, 
of the waters flocking from all parts 
to render their homages to Jupiter, 
feated on a radiant cloud armed 
with his thunder, and leaning on his 
eagle, I candidly confefs that my fur- 
prife bordered on extravagance. I 
thought, for certain, that what I be- 
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held was the reality of that which I 
had read in my foref, and that the 
polytheifm of the pagans was not fo 
chimerical as I had formerly ima- 
gined. The amorous lamentations 
of the unhappy Hierax, the lover of 
Io, and the grief of Pan at the fight 
of his dear Syrinx transformed into 
reeds, fofiened me into tears; but 
they were interrupted by a charming 
concert of flutes, pipes, and bagpipes, 
which the officious Mercury, and a 
numerous troop of fhepherds, formed 
to lull the vigilant Argus. This 
concert was fo peculiarly adapted to 
excite fleep, that it was with much 
difficulty I myfelf refrained from it, 
I furmounted it, however, to obferve 
the beautiful Io wandering on the 
borders of the river which had given 
her birth; Whilft I was thus afflict- 
ed at her fate, a briliiant cloud gra- 
dually defcended from the theatric 
heaven, which being opened, fudden- 
ly difcovered the fuperb Juno feated 
on her throne, adorned with her dia- 
dem, her hand grafping the fceptre, 
and with all that air of grandeur and 
majefty which the poet attributes to 
her. This haughty deity infpired 
me with fo much refpeé, that I had 
very near fallen on my knees to 
adore her. But this fentiment was 
foon altered, when, inclining her 
{ceptre, fhe evoked from the bottom 
of hell the implacable Erynnis, who, 
by means of a fiery whirlwind, imme- 
diately prefented herfelf, her head 
hung with fnakes, and holding in 
one hand a flambeau, and in the 
other a quantity of adders, the 
wreathings and hiffings of which I 
feemed to behold and hear. The jea- 
lous goddefs ordered this cruel mon- 
fter to torture and purfue in every 
place the amiable daughterof Inachus, 
whom the énticements of Jupiter 
had rendered her rival. She was 
fo punctually obeyed, that in an in- 
ftant the beautiful nymph, always 
befet by the horrible Eumenide, found 
herfelf tranfported amidit the fnows 
and frofts of Scythia, whither alfo my 
imagination rendered me as fudden- 
ly. In fact, I was fo agitated, that 
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when I beheld the Hyperborean peo- 
ple iffue from their mournful caverns 
and ,their grottos, and finging with 
a querulous and phlegmatic voice 
the rigours of their climate, it feemed 
as though the froft began to pinch 
me; and I well remember, that, by 
a mechanical impulfe, I. blew my 
fingers, as if they required freth 
warmth. But when by another 
change of fcenery the fury had tranf- 
planted the unfortunate Io to the 
regions of the Cyclops, like her I 
dreaded left I thould- be confumed 
by the flames which their furnaces 
vomited, and like her I felt intimi- 
dated at the noife which the Cy- 
clops excited by making their anvils 
groan beneath the reiterated blows of 
their mafly hammers. But words 
cannot exprefs the fenfations with 
which I was agitated when the three 
deltinies, fuch as they are depicted 
by mythology, iffuing from a gloomy 
cavern, advanced along the ftage, ac- 
companied by war and its furies, 
dreadful evils, incendiaries, inunda- 
tions, and fhipwrecks, who all tefti- 
fied by their dreadful fongs that it 
was not their purpofe to remain inac- 
tive. It was by the following verfes 
that this formidable troop intimated 
their generous intentions towards un- 


happy man : 
“ Que le fer que la fuim, que le feu, que 


“ les eaux 

“ Que tout ferve a creufer mille et mille 
“ tombeauy, 

“ Qu’on s'emprefje d’entrer dans les roy- 
* aumes fombres,” §c. 

I can with fafety affirm, that my 
whole frame fhook at thefe terrible 
words, and that fear never made on 
me fo powerful an impreffion, But 
I was foon recovered, when in the 
twinkling of an eye the fcenes re- 
prefented the banks of the Nile, and 
at a diftance the fteep rocks of the 
lower Ethiopia where the grand ca- 
taract appeared in a manner fo juft 
and natural, as almoft tempted me to 
believe that by fome magic art they 
had tranfported on the ftage a real 
river. Whilft I was occupied in 
contemplating this wonder, I per- 
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ceived at fome diftance from the feven 
mouths of the Nile the poor lo, 
whom the barbarous Eumenide drew 
from the waves, where in defpair fhe 
had precipitated herfelf. Her weak 
and unfteady fteps, the palenefs of 
her countenance, and the wildnefs of 
her looks, but too ftrongly marked her 
weakened ftate. But the better to ex- 

refs. her great and unlimited diftrefs, 
i heard her conjure Jupiter in a 
feeble voice, intermingled with fighs, 
to grant her death im the following 
words : 


“ Terminate, O powerful mafter of 


the world, my tormenis.” 


Then every paflion which claims 
the leaft affinity to tendernefs or pity 
tumultuoufly poffefled my foul, and 
had nearly deranged its faculties. 
So violently was I feized, that I 
could willingly have ftrangled all the 
divinities who were perfecutors of in- 
nocence and beauty, not excepting 
even Jupiter hinfelf, againft whom 
I vented many a filent imprecation. 
Happily I was not in the pit, or I 
verily believe I could not have re- 
frained from jumping on the ftage, 
and knocking down the fury, or from 
fending her back with a few good 
kicks to her infernal place. How- 
ever, it is true, ] had foon reafon to 
appeafe myfelf; for the fickle fon of 
Saturn having promifed his better 
half to be henceforth infenfible to 
the charms of the daughter of Ina- 
chus, fhe not only ceafed to per- 
fecute her, but even confented that, 
under the great name of Ifis, fhe 
fhould augment the crowd of divini- 
ties which were adored by the Egyp- 
tians. But as experience had taught 
her how little the promifes of Jupiter 
were to be depended upon, fhe very 
properly exacted, that he fhould ren- 
der it inviolable by an oath which 
he dared not infringe, and this he did 
with much dignity in the following 
pathetic formula : 

“ Ye chon waces of Styx ! by ye I fwear: 


“ The oath I make, tremendous river 
“ hear,” 
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What a pity it is they have never 
yet invented among men an oath fo 
facred and indiffoluble for kings and 
lovers, as the fable pretends this one 
to have been among the gods! I was 
fo enraptured at the complaifance of 
Madam Juno, that I wifhed her all 
poflible charms to fix her inconftant 
hufband. With regard tothe new 
goddefs whom I faw borne towards 
the heavens in company with many 
other divinities, all feated in the 
fame cloud, I wifhed that the plea- 
fure or rather the ennui of immortali- 
ty might indemnify her for all the 
fufferings which had fo much ex- 
cited my compaffion, and that the 
people of Egypt, in rendering her 
the honours of invocation, might dif- 
tinguifh their adoration from that 
which they rendered the alders and 
onions of their gardens, as alfo the 
fifhes and crocodiles of their river. 
With this apotheofis concluded the 
opera of Ifis. Hitherto I had de- 
fpifed thofe courtiers who had af- 
firmed that I fhould one day or 
other derange by application the or- 
gans of reafon. But I fincerely con- 
fefs, that on the occafion juft men- 
tioned that I had nearly fulfilled 
their prediction. The violent com- 
motion and the various movements 
which fo many dazzling and conti- 
nued objects (as it were one upon 
the other) had caufed in my brain 
did not fail to influence all my per- 
fon. Such were their effeéts, that, 
during many days, I entirely loft my 
appetite and reft. Diftraétion and 
languor were fo evident in all my ac- 
tions, that any one would have taken 
me for a blockhead, ora man plung- 
ed in drunkennefs, 1 always feemed 
as though in the midft of the opera 5 
and the apparent progidies which I fo 
much admired, and of the mechanifm 
of which I was ignorant, conti- 
nued to excite my applaufes. Simi- 
lar to the man of Argos, of whom 
Horace f{peaks*, who, being alone in 
* Fuit haud ignobilis Argus 

Qui fe eredebat miros audire tragaedos 


In vacuo latus feffor plauforque theatro. 
Horat. Ep. L. II. Ep. 2, 
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the theatre, and no actor or fpecta- 
tor appearing, imagined he heard 
the fineft tragedies of Euripides and 
Sophocles. This extreme agitation, 
joined to fome anti-chriftian max- 
ims which I had obferved, inclined 
me to think thatit was notat the opera 
where youth fhould repair to learn 
to fubdue his predominant paffions. 
I remember I was much offended 
when I learnt that fuch a fpecious 
fpectacle had been introduced into 
France by an abbé, and that he had 
drawn it from a country which I 
confidered as the afylum of the 
mot pure and auftere morality. 
But. I have fince wifhed that Italy 
had beftowed only fuch prefents on 
other nations: her impofts and her 
Machiavelifm have caufed many 
other ravages than theenchantments 
of her mufic and her operas. In 
order to divert my affecting melan- 
choly I went to Verfailles, where I 
arrived precifely at the time when 
they were foing to exhibit the water- 
works before his Royal Highnefs of 
Lorrain. On beholding the foun- 
tains, the cafcades, and a thoufand 
other hydraulic delufions, I foon 
fell again into that which I fought 
to diffipate. In the fyftem of pa- 
ganifm, it would have been difficult 
to have thought otherwife than that 
the multitude of wonders which I 
beheld were rather the effect of Di- 
vine Power than of the ingenuity of 
man; nor did it feem poflible but 
that Neptune mutt have been pre- 
fent to have forced fuch a prodi- 
gious quantity of water to dart it- 
felf to fuch an extraordinary height, 
Thefe gardens filled me with admi- 
ration from their diverfity, their vaft 
extent, and the magnificent regula- 
rity of their diftribution, But my 
furprife foon ceafed when they af- 
fured me, that they had often feen 
Louis XIV, with the vine knife in 
his hand, like Cyrus the younger, 
and the moft illuftrious dictators of 
Rome, who practifed the leffons of 
agriculture which Varro, Virgil, and 
Quintilian, had rendered worthy of 
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confuls and kings. Hence a moft 
judicious French author has ob- 
ferved, that the earth, far from being 
infentible to the cares of thefe auguft 
cultivators, teftified from its manner 
its pride and gratitude, T[ readily 
agreed with thofe with whom I con- 
verfed at Verfailles; but they thought 
me mad when I told them that, ac- 
cording to my opinion, Louis XIV 
better merited the furnameof Great, 
from his tafte for agriculture and the 
fine arts, than by his conquefts and 
the perpetual alarms into which he 
had plunged Europe during the 
longeft reign ever known. It was 
at Verfailles that I firft faw the pre- 
cious fhrub that bears the coffee, and 
a number of other rare plants, the 
fight of which afforded me a fingular 
pleafure. [imagined to myfelf, that 
curiofity was not the fole motive 
which they had for bringing them 
from their natural climate; but 
that, by an infinitely more noble 
principle, they had procured them 
from fo great a diftance, and at fo 
great an expence, with the’ defign 
of trying how far they might be 
ufeful to mankind in general. For 
who knows what advantage the dif- 
covery of a plant, either farinace- 
ous, medicinal, or pofiefling other 
qualities proper to excite agreeable 
fenfations, might be produétive of 
to fociety, fuppofing that it thrives 
equally in our countries as in thofe 
where it vegetates naturally? Per- 
haps a fingle one of this kind might 
be fufticient to form a new branch 
of commerce capable of enriching 
many provinces, Of this the tobacco 
and the orange-tree, which a Por- 
tuguefe failor brought from Macao, 
are proofs, Demand of the inha- 
bitants of Southern Africa, of what 
value to them at prefent is the at- 
tempt which the Dutch have made 
to plant vine-ftocks from the Ca- 
nary ifles on the hills of the Cape 
of Good Hope! All the victories 
which the voluptuous Lucullus ob- 
tained over the great Mithridates 
have obtained himmuchlefs honour, 
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in my opinion, than the advantage 
which he procured to Italy by in- 
troducing the firft cherry-tree which 
they ever faw there, and which he 
brought, fays Pliny, from the en- 
virons of Cerafus*, a maritime city 
of the kingdom of Pont. As there 
is unqueltionably more true glory in 
inventing fome new means of main- 
taining a ftate than in conquering it, 
thofe who prefide over the education 
of princes would do much better if 
they were to inculcate this truth, 
than to refound inceflantly in their 
ears the pretended great actions of 
Alexander and of Cefar. 

As for me, if I had been fo 
unfortunate as to live in thofe dark 
ages of idolatry, as foon as the theo- 
logicians of that time (namely the 
poets) had infinuated to me that 
Ceres, Triptolemus, and Bacchus, 
had taught to man the art of culti- 
vating wheat and the vine, I fhould 
not have hefitated a moment to have 
preferred adoration to them above all 
the other deities. Perhaps illufion 
might have feduced meeven toimagine 
that fuperttition could not be a crime 
when grtatitude was the principle. 
Next to the {pouting waters and the 
foreign plants, that which moft at- 
tracted my admiration, in traverfing 
the gardens of Verfailles, was the 
prodigious number of ftatues with 
which it was peopled. I there be- 
held, for the firft time, the group of 
the three goddefles,, who, for an 
apple, had the imprudence to ex- 

ofe all their charms to the eyes of a 

hrygian fhepherd: I thought mine 
would never ceafe to contemplate 
them. I found them fo accomplifhed, 
that if, like Pygmalion, I could have 
animated them, there is all proba- 
bility that 1 fhould have returned to 
Lorrain, if not in good at leaft in 
handfome company. I was, alfo, 
equally furprifed to meet in thefe 
charming places the reprefentations 
of all the grotefque figures to. which 
profane antiquity lavilhed its in- 
cenfe. In faét, I thought they had 
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done much better if they had ems 
ployed fo many precious marbles on 
the refpectable bufts of thefmall num- 
ber of kings verfed in the true art 
of reigning ; which confifts fimply in 
conducting the people to felicity by 
the road which would be to them 
the moft lawful and the moff eafy. 
I fhould have beheld with pleafure 
there the bufts of a George D’Am- 
boife, of a Sully,‘ of a Colbert, and 
of fome other true fathers of their 
country, as they were its advocates 
and protectors. Thofe of Alexan- 
der and of Cefar, and many other 
heroic murderers, had been to me 
but pagods in comparifon with thofe 
of literary heroes, who, by the ex- 
tent and fublimity of their know- 
ledge, the elevation of their fenti- 
ments, and by the purity of their 
manners, have contributed more to 
ennoble humanity among their com- 
patriots, and to free them from the 
yoke of barbarifm, the fpirit of fer- 
vitude, and the ruft of prejudice : 
fuch objects had doubtlefs affected 
me much more beneficially than the 
vain images of a Cephalaus, of an 
Endymion, of an Adonis, of the 
obfcure divinity of Lampfaque, and 
of all the mythological nonfenfe 
which poetry and fculpture have in- 
vented. I know that Rome and 
Athens were thus amufed, as in 
France; but I know alfo, that at the 
fame time they knew to employ the 
chifel of the Myronfand of Phidias 
to perpetuate the public gratitude to- 
wards great men, who, by their cou- 
rage or their talents, had fignalized 
their zeal for the public good. If 
the antient enemies of Greece and of 
liberty, fuch as the Medes and the 
Perfians, have not tranfmitted to 
“vga any monument of this kind, 
the reafon was, that at Suza, at Ec- 
batana, and at Perfepolis, there 
were only flaves and courtiers, and 
that at all times and in all places 
where defpotifm has dominated the 
facred name of country and of citi- 
zen, had not, as it were, any figni- 
fication. I have often heard them 
debate in France on the merit of 
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the Dutch, like the Greeks did on 
that of the Beetians, and like the 
French fometimes {peak of the-Swifs: 
at the fame time, I am perfuaded, 
there are few cities in France where 
they have rendered to true merit 
fuch a public and folemn homage as 
that which the Dutch have mam- 
felted at Rotterdam, in erecting a 
bronze ftatue to the memory of the 
learned Erafmus, their countryman. 
Many judicious people have affured 
me that this monument was much 
lefs equivocal in its principle than 
all the equeftrian and coloffal ftatues 
which are feen in the greater part of 
the cities of Europe. I have fince 
learnt, that the tafte for frivolous 
ftatues was much more general than 
I imagined; for, pafling one day, 
near Frefcati, the pleafure-houfe of 
the Bifhop of Metz, and remarking 
that the gardens were ornamented 
with a great number of ftatues, I 
immediately imagined that they were 
very probably thofe of the holy doc- 
tors of the church, of learned theo- 
Jogicians, of famous preachers, or of 
the moft zealous miffionaries. In 
order to convince myfelf, and to con- 
template nearer fuch inftructive ob- 
jects, I entered the garden. But 
what was my furprife, when round 
a piece of water I beheld, in beau- 
tiful marble, a Venus emerging from 
the waves ; the rape of a Sabine ; the 
ravifhment of Orithys and of Pro- 
ferpine ; and fome other objects of 
fimilar importance! I was informed 
that the holy Bifhop had fuch a par- 
ticular care for them, that during the 
winters he had them cloathed, to 
preferve them from the inclemencies 
of the air; which would not a little 
have aftonifhed me, had they not 
added, that he did as muchto a great 
number of the poor of his diocefe. I 
could fimply have wifhed, that, inftead 
of permiting his gardens to ferveasa 
walk for the young ecclefiaftics of his 
epifcopal feminary, he had, on the 
contrary, interdicted the entrance to 
them; for I obferved fome figures 
to be very indifferently clothed, and 
from the attitude of which they might 
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draw leffons very different from that 
of the breviary. After having tra- 
verfed the parterres and groves of 
Verfailles, I was admitted into the 
interior of the fuperb palace which 
embellifhes them. It appeared to me 
truly worthy of the monarch to 
whom they had attributed fo much 
wifdom, and the capacity which he 
poffefled to govern many worlds, 
according to the motto which he had 
himfelf adopted.* If ever-the fplen- 
dor of riches had been able to in. 
fpire me with refpec, I had been 
feized with it at the fight of the im- 
menfe quantities which fhone from 
all parts of this temple of Plutus. But 
I candidly confefs that the misfor- 
tunes of my infancy had extremely 
prejudiced me againft this fumptuous 
place. I could not but confider it 
as the arfenal where had been forged 
all the thunderbolts which, under the 
name of pecuniary edicts, had defo- 
lated my country, and had reduced 
me, more than once, to implore death 
to deliver me from nakednefs, from 
hunger, and from all its confequent 
miferies. So that I quitted this palace 
with a pleafure equal to the pain 
which others feel at departing from 
it. 


a 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag, 
Str, 

IT is at once remarkable and furs 
prifing, that, in almoft every nation, 
the jirff and the moft celebrated 
writers have become illuftrious from 
excellence in that which is moft dif. 


ficult: I mean in poetry. Thus Or- 
pheus, Homer, and Hefiod, among 
the Greeks, preceded Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Demofthenes, and the 
other eminent profe-writers of that 
celebrated country. The moft learned 
rabbins are likewife of opinion, that, 
among the Hebrews, hymns and can- 
ticles, which were the firft expreffions 
of man, furrounded with the wonders 
of creation, alfo preceded the profaic 
works written in their language. And 





* Non pluribus impar, 
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in the literatare of our own country, 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakfpear, Jon- 
fon, Cowley, Milton, Butler, opened 
the road to the moft perfect of our 
profe writers: as Bolingbroke, 
Steele, Addifon, Robertfon, Sterne, 
Johnfon, and others, who are now 
regarded as models for the whole 
nation. 

It is equally true, that, among the 
Trifh and Scots, thofe celebrated 
bards who are yet read with plea- 
fure, and many of whofe poems yet 
awaken the foul of fympathy, long 
preceded the diftinguifhed writers in 
profe who have fince ornamented 
thofe countries. Let us alfo turn 
our view towards the French. The 
epiftles and epigrams of Clement Ma- 
rot, the odes of Malherbe, the pafto- 
rals of Racan, the firft comedies and 
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tragedies of Corneille, and the primal 
pieces of Moliere, were indubitably 
prior to the immortal productions of 
Pafcal, Boffuet, Flechier, Fenelon, 
Mafhilon, la Bruyere, &c. 

In what manner can this be ac- 
counted for? Is it that genius flou- 
rifhes beft in rude and uncultivated 
times, and that refinement and art 
are inimical to its progrefs? The con- 
fideration of this fa& may afford 
matter for fpeculation to fome of 
your intelligent correfpondents, who 
would much oblige me, and, I dare 
fay, others, by their opinion. Per- 
haps, indeed, I may, at fome future 
period, offer you, myfelf, a few re- 
marks; but, for the prefent, I con- 
clude by fubfcribing myfelf 

Yours, &c. 
A QueEnisr, 
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